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Higtrgrade wotk at bow = SEEDS for SCHOOLS: 


rices. Write to us for illus- 
Meee trated catalogue of designs. S Can be obtained in any quantity from 
We guarantee satisfaction. Be cne Toot & Su 
AAS BUNDE 4 UPMEYER CO. Supplies The School Garden Association, 


49-51 Wisconsin St. _ Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. Station A BOSTON, MASS. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 126 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


an UUM CUIQUE,.” Every pupil has his own 


LE pi books, why not his own pencils? Where schools provide 
Ghe | ee <*, uniform pencils, they obtain uniform results. Each one 


likes to have his own tools to use in the schoolroom, the 


yh» Shey sameasinthe home. A school is known by the pencil 

E. a. Johnson + (PR. j it uses. Set the standard as high as you please, and 
he ye. there isa DIXON PENCIL to match it. 

Cc We have a School Catalogue, and, also a Pencil 

om pany Se Guide, which we will be glad to send to all interested in 

aot the selection of good serviceable pencils for school work. 

38 Park Row, New York. They will help you to fmd THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 

Abundant samples will be sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 


Producers of JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - Jersey City, N. J. 


i Systematic Collecti Mi 1 


all Grades. Lantern Slides, Ete. 


AW ASK FOR LIST. 
y WASHINCTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
> Mineral Rocks, Invertebrate Animale, put up in strong 


cloth-covered cases, and accompanted with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect, the best and Cheapest 


¥ ‘ low-priced collections in the market. 
Send for our Estimate Sa == Forty Minerals in good case, or Forty Rocks with 

. duplicate fragments, for $2.00. Twenty-four types of In 
giving us full particulars : 4 ~ vertebrates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


as to your requirements. LAN EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th 8., N. W., Washingfon, D.C. 


Oommissioner Harris writes; ‘“ Every —~ in the United States, tm 
Our 1907 Blackboard my opinion, should have these collections 


pamphlet sent on appli- 


cation. “MASTER’S EXCELSIOR” 


ROOFING SLATE “Solid Slate Blackboards” 
“Last Forever” 


“SOLD - RENTED 


AUL MAKES ALL Prices The Excelsior Slate Company 
Typewriters Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Catalogue on Application Daylight Easily Controlled 


Machines Shipped for Inspection 
This cut shows the simple and durable 


NEW YORK CHICAGO construction of 

Barclay S : earbom St. 

Bradway 58 Plymouth JOHNSON’S WINDOW 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SHADE ADJUSTERS 


90 Leonard St 
38 Bromfield St. 715 Sansom St. 


, They LOWER and RAISE the shade ROLLER 
RICHMOND ST. LOUIS admitting the UPPER light and ventilation. All of 
N. Ninth St the window or any part of it can be shaded. 
605 E. Main St. . a ? 8g During the past 6 years, have been adopted, and 
dre greatly appreciated in many SCHOOLS, Office 


q , They cost only about 65c each put up, a smal! 
SAN FRANCISCO ? } Ej 4 matter considering the many advantages. 

1011 Golden Gate : No rods or chains used. 

They work perfectly on the Johnson Window Stops. 
Executive Office Send for 20-page Booklet, also free. 

343 B'way, N.Y. Sample of Stop and Adjuster bracket sent if desired 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mir. 
161 Randolph Street, Corner La Salle St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SCHOOL DESKS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


OUR ECONOMY NOISELESS DESK 
made in singles only 


OUR GUARANTEE 


First, that the castings in a No. 1 single desk 
have an average weight of 33 pounds, and all 
other sizes in proportion. That they are finished 
with baked-on Japan, and guaranteed for 15 
years. against breakage on account of flaws in 
manufacture. 

Second, that the woods are made of a clear 
stock of seasoned and thoroughly dry kilned wood, 
and finished with a good rubbed down coat of 
varnish. 

Third, that the irons and woods are shipped 


together from the same factory, and the irons are 


carefully crated, and the woods are bundled in 
such a manner as to insure against the least 
damage in shipment. 

Fourth, that the fastening of the woodto the 
iron consists of heavy lugs of iron, firmly anchored 
in dove tailed slots, reinforced by screws. 

Fifth, that if any breakage should occur in 
shipping that the consignee will get signed state- 
ment from the railroad agent showing breakage, 
upon receipt of which we will immediately make 
good the parts so broken. 


ALL GOODS F. O. B. CHICAGO 


Our celebrated PRINCETON desk is made in 
all sizes and styles. 


Get our prices before you order. 


LAKE SHORE FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
188 Madison St, - 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


CATHOLIC BOOKS for CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


NEW CENTURY CATHOLIC SERIES OF READERS 


Wholesale 
Pri 


New Century First Reader 


Second ‘‘ 
oe Third ae 
“oe Fourth 
“oe ae Fifth 


These readers have been officially adopted in the Archdioceses of 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Baltimore, and in the Dioceses 
of Rochester and Grand Rapids 


THE CATHOLIC NATIONAL READERS 


Catholic National Primer, cloth 


With the exception of the “New Century Catholic Readers” the 
Catholic National Series is the finest published, ( 

as it is also the cheapest. 

New Speller and Word Book $0.15 
Bone Ruler; or, Skeleton of en Grammat...... 0.35 Y 
Easy Language Lessons .............. 
HISTORIES 


The most popular Catholic school book published. 
Bible Stories for Little Children, cloth 
‘ 
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DARED OOF 


A Primer of Bible History. 4 : 
New Testament Studies (Conaty) O45 
Primary History of the United States 0.25 


These histories will be found accurate, impartial and interesting ; 
simple in plan, clear in language, and Catholic in tone. 


CATECHISMS 
KINKEAD’S BALTIMORE SERIES OF CATECHISMS. 
No. 00, 10 pages, paper cover, per 100...................$ 0.80 
me. 32,900 °** cloth 21.00 
No. 4,400 ‘ MOG 1.00 
CATECHISM OF THE PLENARY COUNCIL OF neues 
er 
cloth, flexible... . 4.00 
Abridged No. 1, paper 
, cloth, flexible... 3.00 
Plain Edition, Large’ 1.50 
cloth, flexible............ 3.00 jb 
Abridged INO. 3; 1.00 
‘* “1, cloth, flexible............ 2.50 
Copy 
Deharbe’ s Small Catechism, pages, cléth 12 
Large 18 
Large 160: .** 0.1674 
HYMN BOOKS 
Hymn Book of the Sunday School Companion, ¢loth $ 0.25 
Sursum Corda, a Manual of English Hymns and 
Penyers, per 100) 15.00 
Sursum Corda, a Manual of English Hymns and 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION 
Although we possess every facility insuring the rapid and safe 
delivery of text book supplies, yet we advise placing your orders 
tor the next school term NOW, in order to obviate any unforseen 
delays during the busy season. 
Sample Copies, for examination will be gladly furnished on 
application. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
CINCINNATI, - NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
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AMONG OTHER PUBLICATIONS DURING THE YEAR WE HAVE ISSUED 
Ghe Holy Father’s Catechism 


IN TWO BOOKS 


RETAIL. WHOLESALE. 
Small Edition, 120 pages, cloth binding eer $0.15 $0.12 


Special terms for exchange 


taSample copies of the small edition will be sent upon the receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Sample copies 
of the large edition will be sent upon the receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


English Translation by Ghe RT, REV. THOS. Ss. BRYNE, D. D., Bishop of catia: Tenn: 


This is the Catechism which the Holy Father has selected for exclusive use in the whole Province of Rome, and of 
which he expressed the hope of se>ing it generally introduced. 


A UNIVERSAL CATECHISM for the world, now a reality 


If you have not yet seen the book write the publishers for a sample 


Frederick Pustet & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 


RATISBON ROME NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
Piazza S. Luigi de’ 52 Barclay St. 436 Main St. 
Francesi, 33-33a 


The various catalogues of the “Old Reliable Firm” are always at your disposal 


WEBSTER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


is the Only New and Complete WEBSTER DICTIONARY Issued SINCE 1890 
2173 Pages 2500 Illustrations, New Colored Plates & Tables 


The th best dicti bef. the publication of this book were 
FACTS ABOUT THIS DICTIONARY best before the publication of thie bors mace 


the Century, the and Webster's International, 
STER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY is infinitely better than the International, in fact that book is 
entirely outclassed by this one; they cannot be compared— because there is nothing but glaring contrast be- 
tween them; for many reasons it is better than the Standard, It falls short of the Century (which sells for $75.00 
and upward, ) only in that it is not an encyclopedia and dictionary combined—but merely a dictionary. It is less 
bulky than the Century, or perhaps it would be more correct to say not so voluminous. On the other hand, it is 
simpler, equally erudite, and excels all in terse, lucid definitions. 


Price, $5.00 Net, Bound in Full Law Sheep; $8.00 Net, Bound in Russia Leather; 
Both Editions Thumb Indexed without Extra Charge. 


JUST ISSUED—THREE NEW ABRIDGED WEBSTER’S 
4 esis Each Printed on Bible Paper. 
Webster’s Inter-Collegiate Dictionary 1200 pages; size 5% x 7% x 1% inches; weight 25 ounces - Leather = - $2.30 


Cloth - 


Webster’s Adequate Dictionary 675 pages: size5%x7%x % inches; weight 13 ounces - 173 


Webster’s Sterling Dictionary ssopages; size3%x5%x inches; weight 5% ounces 1.98 
If required with thumb index, they can be supplied with that feature at a cost of 25 cents per copy extra. 


We also sell other language books and dictionaries as follows ; 


Hill’s Vest Pocket Webster Dictionary. Hill’s Latin-English and Eng-Lat Dictionary. 
Hill’s German-English and Eng-Ger Dictionary. Hill's Italian-English and Eng-Ital Dictionary. 
Hill’s French-English and Eng-Fr Dictionary. Thimm’s French Self Taught. 
Hill’s Spanish-English and Eng-Span Dictiona an; himm’s German Self Taught. 
Eech Bound in Cleth 25c, or Bound in Leather 50c per copy. 


We positively guarantee that this is the only entirely new series of Webster’s published since 1890. Do 
GUARANTEE AND WARNING not be deceived by specious statements made by other publishers or cleverly worded advertisement 
that convey a contrary impression. 
of such Publisher’s if you want the latest and best and particularly must you avoid all 
BEWARE and their dictionaries. HEED THIS WARNING spurious and so-called Webster's, in short all Webster’s that are not 
stamped on the front cover with the emblem of a shield surrounding the title of the book as pictured in this advertisement. Be sure the 
ones you get are so stamped and have our imprint. Demand them and take no others. 


GEO. W. OGILVIE, 


All of the foregoing books are issued by Chicago, Illinois 


Publisher of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
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DRAWING 


Made in beautiful colors 
by using 


Crayonart. EIGHT-COLOR 
boxes retail at five cents each. 
Brilliant Oil Color effects. An 
improved colored wax crayon, 
Entirely new and now offered 
for the first time. 

Use Pastello for delicate 
pastel Water Color effects. 
EIGHT-COLOR boxes retail at 
five cents each. 

Use Crayograph for dull color effects. Sorip and 
HEAvy. Duarble, with permanent and true colors. 

{) Use Chicago School Crayon. Colored chalk effects 

for paper and blackboard. 

{. Use Chicago Special Sketcho for paper only. 

Contains a fixative to arrest dust. 

Use Hygiea. CoLoRED or WuiTE Dust Less for 
paper and blackboard. 

We manufacture also a full line of Water Color boxes 
containing four, eight and sixteen colors respective- 
ly, retailing at from five cents up to 75 cents per 
box. 

Send for samples, stating your office or position. 


——Address the —— 


American Crayon Company 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Educational Dept. A. H. Porter, Mgr. 


Warehouse—Waltham, Mass. 
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No. 2. 
No. 3. 


chant. 
‘Lhese Charts satisfy along felt want. 


exercises. 


They will be greatly appreciated by all those who, under any 
title whatsoever, are engaged in teaching the elements of Gregorian 
Dom Andre Mocquereau, O. S. B 

‘They will be welcomed 
by all teachers as a potent helpin the work of drilling young singers 
Rev. Norman Holly. 


in Plainsong. 


The complete set will be sent, expressage paid, on 
receipt of TWO DOLLARS with order. 
A PRIMER OF PLAIN SONG 
The authorized text book of the Solemes 
method. Price, 40 cents. 
GREGORIAN NOTES AND NEUMS explained 
and illustrated in modern notation. 


Price 12 cents. 


Vespers of the Blessed 


Edition, complete, 12 cents. 
Vespers of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Solesmes 
Edition, complete 12 cents. 
Ghe CATHOLIC MUSIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


167A Tremont St., 


Helps in Teaching 
Gregorian Chant 


Gregorian Music Charts 


By JAMES M.McLAUGHLIN, A. M. 
Author of New Educational Music Course 


No. 1. Plain Chant Modulator 
Drill Chart of the Modes, Gregorian Notation 
Drill Chart of the Modes, Modern Notation 


$5.00 per hundred. 
Sacrament, Solesmes 


with practical 


Boston 


090000000000 


NOT LIKE THE OTHERS! 


Correct English: How to Use It. 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


UBLISHED APRIL 10, 1907. ‘This book will come as an inspiration to teacher and 
student. The author occupies an authoritative position among English scholars. Her 
methods are so unique, so instructive and so simple that she has made the book distinct- 


lation among teachers and scholars everywhere. 


We take a particular pleasure in announcing the publication of this book, because we 
believe it will appeal to the real teacher of English wherever it is seen. 
into four departments: The Crammar of the Language: The Reference Department, con- 
taining special treatment of various difficult forms ; The Correct Word and the Exercises De- 


partment, the latter supplying numerous supplementary drills. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Company, Baltimore, 


The book is divided 


ive. Her magazine, “CORRECT ENGLISH: HOW TO USE IT,” has an enormous circu- 
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TWO RECENT IMPORTANT ADOPTIONS 


THE SCHOOL BOARD OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BALTIMORE, 
May 5, 1907, adopted for the Parochial Schools of the Archdiocese: 


LAWLER’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
LAWLER’S ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
FRYE’S FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY 
FRYE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


THE SCHOOL BOARD OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


June 17, 1907, adopted for the Parochial Schools of the Archdiocese: 


LAWLER’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
LAWLER’S ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
FRYE’S FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY 

FRYE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 

SMITH’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 

SMITH’S PRACTICAL ARITHMEMIC 

THE MOTHER TONGUE NO, I 
THE MOTHER TONGUE NO. II 


These books are published by GINN & COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Your Choice of a Desk 


Need not be limited to one or two styles 
if you choose from our line. The Four de- 
signs illustrated here will give you an idea 
of the diversity of styles we manufacture. 
These are but a small part of our complete 
line. 

We build Teacher’s Desks, Commercial 
Desks, Recitation Seats, TabletArm Chairs, 
Iron Frame and Portable Assembly Chairs, 
THE NEW OXFORD Bookcases, Office Tables, Desks, and Chairs, Se 
Combination Stationary Desk in fact every kind of furniture for school use. THE IDEAL 

Our furniture is not all made at one fact- Adjusteble Desk and Chair 
ory but at several places East and West. 
This insures low freight rates to our 
customers. 

We manufacture a complete line of school 
supplies. Our Maps, Globes, Charts, Black- 
boards and other apparatus are the best on 
the market. 

Write today for catalogue and prices on 
whatever you need before school opens. 

We can give you quick service and low 
prices. 


American Sea ting Company 
‘ CHICAGO: 90 Wabash Avenue , 
NEW YORK. 19 West Stet 

: 70 Franklin Street 
Combination Adjustable Desk PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch Street Pres Aces vet 
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The September School Bell. 


The rich air is sweet with the breath of September, 
The sumach is staining the hedges with red; 

Soft rests on the hill-slopes the light we remember, 
The glory of days which so long ago fled, 


When, brown-cheeked and ruddy, 
Blithe-hearted and free, 
The summons to study 
We answered with glee. 
Listen, oh! listen once more to the swell 
Of the masterful, merry Academy bell! 


It sounds not in vain over mountain and valley, 
That tocsin which gathers the far-scattered clans; 
From play-time and leisure fleet-footed they rally, 
Brave lads and bright lasses, o’erflowing with plans; 
From croquet and cricket 
To blackboard and map, 
Is but shooting a wicket; 
No fear of mishap. 
O, hark! how it echoes through dingle and dell, 
The jocund, the earnest Academy bell! 


They fly, at its call, from soft mother caresses; 
The boy will not tarry, the girl cannot wait; 
So the round head close-clipped and the loose flowing tresses 
Together flash out from the vine-trellised gate; 
And the house that was holden 
By revel supreme 
Is wrapped in the golden 
Fair peace of a dream. 
To sisters and mothers how silvern the swell 
Of the rest-bringing, easeful Academy bell! 


The path of the river, where willows are drooping, 
Is radiant with children. The long city street, 
All busy with traffic. makes room for their trooping, 
And rings tothe rush of their beautiful feet. 
For the poet and preacher, 
The man of affairs, 
And the gentle home-teacher, 
O’er-burdened with cares, 
Alike spare a moment to wishing them well, 
Who speed when they hear the Academy bell. 


God bless them, our darlings! God give them full measure 
Of joy at the fountains of wisdom and truth; 
We tenderly view the enchantment of pleasure 
Which royally lies on the days of their youth; 
For, brown-cheeked and ruddy, 
When children at home, 
That summons to study 
Once called us to come; 
And _ voices departed we hear in the swell 
Of the never-forgotten Academy bell. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


The Opening of School.—The first few days of school 
are perhaps the most important of the entire term. 
pedagogical revision of the old adage, “All is well that 
ends well,’ would more properly read, “All is well that 
begins well.” 

Children are keen observers. Before many days are 
passed they are pretty sure to know whether or not you 
are master of the situation and know what you are doing. 
It is a mistake to entertain the notion that the first few 
days do not count; they do count, and not infrequently 
the failure of a teacher may be traced to a bungling be- 
ginning. The secret of a successful beginning is proper 
preparation. 


Apparatus and Other Facilities —A neat, well-furnished 
school-room is a requisite to good results. All sur- 
roundings have an educational influence. Buildings out 
of repair invite vandalism. It first vents itself upon phy- 
sical objects and finally turns itself on law, good order 
and study. What the schoolhouse shall be is largely de- 
termined by the teacher. There should be convenient 
seats and desks. Personal-discomfort distracts attention. 
A shabby desk will make a careless scholar. There 
should be good blackboards and plenty of them. You 
can always find something for pupils to do at the black- 
board. It is a relief from work, and work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. Blackboards are essential for 
class work and illustration. The publicity of the work 
secutes its honesty. They furnishing the means of em- 
ploying the idle and isolating the restless. Apparatus re- 
quires first itself and then the skill to use it. There should 
be maps, charts and globes; valuable both for instruction 
and indirect influence. One may unconsciously learn much 
of geography from the daily observance of a series of 
maps. Pictures, portraits and flowers render the school- 
room homelike and attractive and bring to the aid of the 
teacher the habits of obedience and good order that grow 
out of the home life. A musical instrument should be 
supplied, if possible. Music is a powerful means of in- 
fluencing the passions. It secures obedience, relieves the 
tedium of study and. the restlessness of enforced quiet. 
All signals should, so far as possible, be impersonal. 
Therefore a bell should be supplied. A timepiece is essen- 
tial to regularity and regularity is essential to order. It 
should be in sight of the whole school. 

* 

Class Organization, Etc.—Proper classification or grad- 
ing is economy. It is absolutely necessary in a large 
school. One explanation thereby serves many. The 
teacher must remember that though the grade assumes 
equality, there are many mental differences. Classifica- 
tion saves the time of the teacher as well as that of the 
pupil. He is aided by competition and not hindered by 
those below him. The teacher must not forget that teach- 
ing is successful in proportion as it is individual. The 
grade assumes students to be actually equal, but in fact 
they never are so. Certain equalities exist; these are to 
be utilized. Certain inequalities exist; these are not to be 
ignored. 

The following principles will aid in grading a school: 
The previous acquirements of the pupil; his ability to 
acquire, and, to a certain degree, the ages of the pupils. 
It wounds self-respect to be classed with the much 
younger. Younger pupils are quicker in perception, older 
ones in reflection. A recitation has these objects: To 
test the thoroughness of the pupil’s knowledge, to fix by 
exact and intelligent repetition and to explain difficulties. 
The recitation should be a running commentary on the 
lesson. The natural mental attitude of some people, when 
a statement is made, is to deny it.. These are not very 
teachable, because they believe nothing unless forced to 
it. Others, on the other hand, are too credulous. Be- 
tween the credulous and the skeptical mind there is every 
gradation. The teacher’s manner should be brisk and 
active. The recitation should be a free converse on the 
subject before them by the pupil and the teacher. The 
teacher must hold the attention of the whole class. He 
must not be limited to the text book. He should be 
master of it. He should not be mastered by it. He 
should make no more use of the text book in recitation 
than he allows the pupil. The more a teacher knows 
the less is he apt to show it. 

Tactics to the school is what discipline is to the army. 
Practice in moving should be given in general exercises. 
Military order and precision should be aimed at in moving 
to and from classes. Too much attention to this matter 


. 
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becomes intricate and confusing, while too little attention 
soon becomes none. All movements should be regulated 
by signals or words of command. Signals are better than 
words. 
*x* * * 
Every year the teacher of the right spirit comes back 
to work, after vacation, with fresh enthusiasm and new 


resolutions to make the year more successful than any. 


that has preceded. This spirit should go far to lighten 
and make successful the labors of the whole year. 

One fact which ought to be of great service to you is 
the spirit of expectancy on the part of the children. Like 
the Lord’s mercies this is “new every morning,” no mat- 
ter how disappointing the previous day may have been. 
Look back in your own life, and see how it was with you, 
each day, as you entered the school-room and looked 
upon the face of your teacher. You expected something 
surprising and delightful, just what you were unable to 
say, perhaps something which never came; but the dis- 
appointment of one day was swallowed in the expectancy 
of the next, so that you had courage to continue. 


It is reassuring to note the growth in favor of the sum- 
mer institute idea among diocesan teaching forces. During 
the past vacation successful institutes were held in sev- 
eral dioceses, teachers of the various orders coming to- 
gether to hear lectures by experts on the several lines of 
school work. All this makes for the advancement of our 
school system. It is good for every teacher to be taught 
for a time during vacation. To have been a learner during 
July is to be a better teacher in September. 


The plan of permittine teachers to visit our schools 
has proved to be unusually helpful, not only to the 
younger teachers, but to those who have held positions 
for many years. Thirteen Minneapolis public school prin- 
cipals were last year allowed to spend a week in visiting 
schools in other cities, and were required to submit re- 
ports. In this manner the schools of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City 
and Omaha were visited by different delegations of the 
principals, and many good ideas brought back. 

The teachers of our parish schools will do well to make 
occasional visits to other schools in the cities where they 
are located and elsewhere when opportunity offers. A 
number of very successful teaching communities have 


favored this practice for some years, their members visit- - 


ing schools and individual teachers having a reputation 
for special efficiency. Religous teachers are invariably 
accorded every courtesy in visiting public schools. 

* * 


Public high school entrance examinations in several 
cities of the United States this year again show a marked 
superiority of the pupils of parochial schools over those 
of the public schools. A notable case in point was in the 
city of Altoona, Pa., where sivty per cent of the public 
school pupils failed in the high school entrance examina- 
tions, whereas every pupil from St. John’s parochial school 
of that city passed. The many cases of this kind that 
have found their way into the newspaners of late are 
not merely accidental. They attest the thoroughness and 
serious purpose of the teaching in the parish schools, as 
distinguished from much experimenting and fadism in the 
secular schools. 

There are no doubt weak parochial schools here and 
there, but in general the quality of work being done in 
the Catholic grade schools with the common branches is 
more thorough than that done in the public schools. In 
addition to this, the Catholic school pupils have the price- 
less blessing of education in faith and morals. 

The unpleasant odor of the school-room is not the worst 
feature of foul air, though it may be the first means of 
announcing the bad ventilation of a room. Far worse is 
the effect upon the health—the impaired eyesight, the 
weakened lungs, the vitiated blood, the depletion of vital 
life and power. All of these hinder the child from learn- 
ing and the teacher from instructing. There is no doubt 
that bad ventilation of many school buildings is responsi- 
ble not only for the ill-health of many children, but also 
for inefficient work. 

Much that is taught is forgotten and fades away with 
the passing years, but the character of the teacher re- 
mains—a dominant factor in the child’s future life. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF STUDIES IN PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Brothers of Christian Schools, New York. 
The programme of studies in a common school should 


be essentially practical. It comprises: Religious and 
moral instruction, reading, writing, grammar, - spelling, 
composition, arithmetic, practical geometry, history, geog- 
raphy, object lessons and the elements of science, prin- 
ciples of agriculture, elementary drawing, singing, and 
gymnastic exercises. 

The principal might arrange for the monthly work to 
be done by each class during the entire scholastic year. 
In arranging this programme, he should attend to the 
following points: 

1. The parts of each subject to be studied should be 
definitely specified. a 

2. Much work should not be assigned for the first two 
months of the year, but the length and difficulty may be 
increased for the months from November to May. 

3. There ought to be time set apart for recapitulations 
and reviews, which always prove beneficial in impressing 
on the mind the essential points of any subject. 

At the beginning of each month, the teachers should 
consult their programme, and fix on the amount of work 
the yare obliged to get through weekly and even daily. 
But if a teacher finds it necessary to dwell at greater 
length on some special points, on account of the difficulty 
they present, he need not adhere strictly to the arrange- 
ment of time set down, but may act on his own discre- 
tion. 

Adaptation of a Programme.—As a rule, there is but 
one programme for the two sections of the same class. 
Collective lessons are strongly recommended, ‘and nearly 
all the, subjects taught in elementary schools are well 
adapted to this mode of teaching. Such lessons are very 
beneficial to the entire class, for the groundwork of any 
subject is necessary and suitable for every pupil. The 
teacher may then add any details, facts, or remarks suit- 
able for the more advanced pupils, and from which the 
most intelligent of the lower section would derive some 
information. However, for some subjects, arithmetic, for 
example, the sections must work separately: while one is 
receiving an oral lesson, the other may work silently on 
slate or paper. 

Every one who has ever taught knows the importance 
and necessity of preparing lessons. Unprepared lessons 
are apt to be wanting in definiteness. Therefore, in order 
to avoid indecision on the part of the teacher and loss of 
time for the pupils, this preparation should comprise: the 
matter to be taught, the parts to be memorized by the 
pupils, the exercises to be written in class or at home, and 
the method of correcting the work. It is very advanta- 
geous to take notes of these various items, so that none 
of them may escape attention. The teacher would do well 
to have a note-book for this special purpose. 

Time-Tables.—No definite time-table can be laid down, 
because of the various conditions of different schools, 
and the numerous points to be taken into consideration 
for each. Every teacher must prepare one’ to suit his own 
class. In drawing up a time-table, the following prin- 
ciples should be observed: 

The time given to each subject must vary according 
to its importance and utility, having regard to the diffi- 
culties it may present to the children. ; 

. The length of the lessons will depend on the age 
of the pupils and their powers of concentration: the 
younger they are, the more need they have of variety in 
their occupations. 

Lessons should succeed one another in such order 
that one faculty may not be overtaxed while the others 
are left inactive. 

The lessons demanding most strenuous effort should 
come when the children are fresh: early in the morning 
session, or immediately after recreation—From Elements 
of Practical Peragogy. 


The Catholic School Journal goes to a great many pas- 
tors and guardians of children throughout the country 
who are interested in learning about boarding schools 
for boys and girls. Authorities in such institutions would 
therefore do well to keep a small card advertisement be- 
fore these readers. We will quote on application special 


low rates for one, two and three inch advertisements of 
this kind. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


A Paper Read at the 1907 Convention of the Catholic 


< Teachers of the United States. 


By a Dominican Sister of St Clara’s Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. pe 2 


EFORE it has been seroiusly considered, the subject 

of text books seems to be of little importance, yet 

the pupil spends the greater part of his school day 
with a text-book in his hand. From it he gains those 
lasting first impressions which are sure to affect very 
seriously, the subsequent bent of his mind. From it he 
gathers likewise, those foundation facts upon which he is 
to build the superstructure of his spiritual, intellectual and 
practical education. To the pupil the text-book is a 
necessity; to the teacher the book matters little, if only 
she has true insight, the ability to interpret and to teach. 

Since all pupils are more or less dependent, and many 
teachers also, upon the text-book, its importance, and 
the necessity for discussing matters relating to it are 
evident, 

The Purpose of the Text-Book. 

The text-book is meant to be a guide to the pupil and 
an aid to the teacher. It is lamentable for the teacher 
to make it her sole dependance, or for the pupil to fall 
into the habit of regarding it as anything superior to a 
guide book. 

To the true teacher the text-book is merely a conveni- 
ence not an essential; merely an outline map of the 
almost limitless educational continents that she and her 
pupils must traverse together. 

The good text-book, then, responds to a two- fold re- 
quirement. It is at once a competent guide to the pupil 
and an efficient aid to the teacher. 

The Selection of Text-Books. 

The selection of text-books is as difficult as it is im- 
portant. It matters not how great her intelligence, or 
her educational acquirements, the inexperienced teacher 
is at a disadvantage in selecting text-books. The book 
which pleases her literary taste, or gives interesting in- 
formation to her cultured mind, will probably not stand 

The Character of the Text-Book. 

The greater number of educational series have no 
reason for their existence but the profit of publishers, 
book agents and school boards. It is bewildering to 
examine them, and astonishing to find so little difference 
in their contents to account for the great distinction as 
to prefaces and titles. 

The Chief Characteristic of the Good Text-Book. 

No text-book can be comprehensive without being 
burdensome. The pupil can not gain adequate knowledge 
of any subject from any one text-book. His teacher’s in- 
structions with his own collateral reading adds the re- 
quired balance. The good text-book is characterized not 
by the fullness of its statements, but by the depth and 
the broadness of its suggestiveness. Its paragraphs are 
but index fingers pointing the way to the acquirement of 
more extensive knowledge from ampler sources. 

Conservatism. 

While the Church is the most conservative power in the 
world, she demands that her educators shall keep up with 
the times in all things good and wise. 

It would be good and wise to banish from our school 
certain old-fashioned series of books that have so long 
made things easy and convenient in one direction and 
not very improving in another. 

A Serious Mistake. 


‘The continuance of certain economies after they have 


ceased to be necessary, is a serious mistake. The use in. 


our schools of the soiled and tattered second hand book 
is such a mistake. 


We very justly lay great stress in these days, upon the 
psychological effect of material things. The ethics of 
cleanliness, we claim, is closely related to the ethics of 
right reason, or Christian morality. 

What is probably the psychological effect on the child 
who prepares his recitations, day after day, from loath- 
some, ragged, grimy second hand books? At all events 
the presence of such books in her school has a depressing 
effect on the teacher, and, through her, reacts upon the 
pupils, 

The parents who have so loyally and so genetously co- 
operated with the Rev. Pastors in the erection of suitable 
school buildings will not hesitate to aid the teachers in 
banishing the obnoxious second hand book. 

The highest authority in this diocese has suggested two 
phases of the text-book question that he would be pleased 
to have the teachers here assembled discuss so thoroughly 
as to dispose of them positively and permanently. 

Making Profit on Text-Books. 

One of these phases is presented in the question, “Shail 
we use the same text-books in the parochial schools that 
are used in the local public schools?” The other is, “Are 
teachers and pastors justified in making a profit on the 
books sold by them to parochial school children?” 

In regard to the first query, it is urged, reasonably per- 
haps, that the use of same series of books in both schools 
is a great convenience to parents and saves them consid- 
erable expense. It does, in fact, make it easy for ‘certain 
restless children of unreasonable parents to swing like 
pendulums betwen the public and the parochial schools. 
It makes it easy, likewise, for those who merely tolerate 
the parochial school, to procure for their children, when 
promoted, the cast-off books of the other schools. It 
makes it convenient also for parents, forced to transfer 
their children to the parochial school for preparation for 
First Communion, to transfer them back again to the 
public school after the First Communion has been made. 

And because of that charity which does not begin at 
home, it affords the book dealers of the town a hand- 
some profit on second hand books, kept exclusively for 
Catholic pupils, and bringing in a better percentage than 
the sale of clean, new books. Moreover, it gives the 
public school authorities a sort of supervision over our 
schools, and enables them to dictate, as it were, to our 
teachers, for these authorities, in selecting books for their 
own schools, are virtually selecting them for the Catholic 
schools. Some other series might suit our pupils far 
better, and lead to their more rapid advancement, but in 
spite of the intelligence of our teachers and the ability 
of our pastors, persons whose attitude towards us is, at 
the very best, that of an armed neutrality, are permitted 
to determine what sort of books we shall use in our 
schools. 

This is not a question of the Catholicity or of the bigotry 
of the histories and the readers used, but of those books 
that are in no way affected by religion, yet need to be 
carefully selected, with a view to the best interests of the 
greater number of our parochial school pupils. Of those 
interests, we surely, are the best judges. 

Relinguishing the Profit. 

The question of clean, new text-books, of the latest 
editions of our own choice of series, may be easily settled 
if the profit on such books be relinquished by the persons 
who have purchased them at wholesale prices. It may be 
urged that it is a thankless business to aid, in this way, 
parents who are squandering their money on _ useless 
things, but we would in reality be benefiting ourselves and 
the children in our care, since our school rooms would 
become cleaner, brighter and more attractive, because ef 
the presence there of suitable text-books. The children 
would certainly advance more rapidly, because they would 
study more diligently from books that appeal to their 
sense of the beautiful, the good and the true. 

In the last analysis, the question of text-books is re- 
duced to the advisability of insisting that parochial school 
pupils use new books, of the latest editions, of series 
chosen by their own teachers, and made available to them 
by wholesale prices. 
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THE MATTER OF PROMOTIONS. 


Examinations should not be made the sole test of pro- 
motions in the district school; this principle is conceded 
by common educational sentiment. Promotion should be 
based on the teacher’s conscientious estimate of the 
child’s ability and accomplishments. The usual test for 
ascertaining whether the child has acquired some data of 
information is his ability to tell about or to write about 
it. There may be no better test, for the teacher or pa- 
rent, of a child’s knowJedge, than what he can tell about 
it; but his expression of what he knows is after all not 
an unfailing test at all times, and in every respect. There 
are kinds of human nature and of child nature where in- 
formation lodges within and is assimilated in thought 
and finds expression in life without rising rapidly to the 
surface in speech. There is a shrinking temperament 
always at its worst when many eyes rest on it or when 
it is otherwise under nervous strain. Here the teacher's 
general impression, extending over a long time, is as 
valuable as the specific tests which can be made to de- 
cide the matter of promotion. , 

When the question arises whether a child should review 
the work of a grade instead of being promoted, his age 
should be taken into consideration as well as his pro- 
ficiency. Where a pupil’s is in advance of that of the 
grade, promotion should not be refused except for very 
weighty and imperative reasons. A teacher may dislike 
to spoil her first and brightest class by promoting into 
it some of the slower children of the second; but she 
will do so, if it is in the interest of the pupils. Reviewing 
the work of a class, while it may be a help at times to 
slow children, does not make a dull pupil bright. There 
can be no schools for bright children exclusively, and the 
elimination of slow children (rom a bright class by un- 
reasonably delaying their course is reprehensible. In 
almost every class there are bright and dull children, and 


it is at times the best educational remedy for a sluggish 


child not to withhold promotion, but to allow him to at- 
tempt new work.—Supt. Soldan, St. Louis, Mo. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS TRAINING, 


Religious training has two sides to it, the theoretical 
and the practical. As man has two powers of the soul, 
the intellect and the wiil, every discipline tending to de- 
velop character must appeal to both. The intellect must 
be enlightened and the will must be strengthened. We 
must know what to do, and we must be stimulated to 
follow what we know. 

The dogmas and precepts of the Christian religion then 
must be taught and not in a superficial way, but so that 
the youth will carry away with him such a knowledge 
and thorough understanding of his religion, and such 
readiness in answering the ordinary objections brought 
against it, that nothing in after life will ever cause him 
to waver in his allegiance to it. 

The practical side of religious training is a little more 
complex. It embraces primarily exhortations to well- 
doing, and the frequentation of the sacraments. The 
beauty of virtue, of faith, hope and charity, of pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude and temperance, the necessity of 
obedience and respect for authority, the advantages of 
industry and noble ambition, should frequently be placed 
before the student. 

As to the frequentation of sacraments of penance and 
the eucharist, no experienced educator need be told of 
their efficacy in the formation of character. A school in 
which those of age approach these sacraments once or 
twice a month ,certainly must be nursery of virtue, for in 
them the faults of youth will necessarily be corrected, 
and the weaknesses of human nature be constructed by 
efficient help from heaven. For a youth. to search out the 
> secret recesses of his own heart, to examine into his mo- 
tives of action, to kneel at the feet of God’s representa- 
tive, acknowledge his shortcomings and promise amend- 


ment, is a force for moral uplifting superior to any ever 
devised in all the schools of philosophy or pedagogy 
founded by man.—Rev. Fr. Cassilly, S. J. 


DEVICE FOR IMPROVING ATTENDANCE. 

The following plan for improving the attendance was 
tried with marked success last year in the 7A and 7B 
grades: Two large calendars were secured and hung in 
conspicuous places in the room, and each day the grade 
or division having no absence received a ‘bright-colored 
star, which was pasted over the date for that day. On 
the last Friday of the month the side receiving the most 
stars was dismissed ten minutes earlier than usual, while 
the pupils of the other class that had not been absent 
were permitted to read for ten minutes. 

These calendars are a source of great pleasure to the 
children and can be made to present a very attractive ap- 
pearance if care be taken to have the stars of different 
colors each week—A. M. H. 


SYMBOLS OF APOSTLES AND EVANGELISTS. 

Every Catholic school graduate should know the Sym- 
bols of the Apostles and Evangelists, as seen in church 
decorations and elsewhere. 

These have their origin in some circumstance of the 
life or death of the béarer. Among those emblematic of 
the Apostles and Evangelists, the following are most fre- 
quently used: 

St. Peter—Crossed keys, one of gold and one of silver, 
symbolizing his primacy (St. Matt. 16:22); also the cock, 
because of his denial of our Lord (St. Luke 22.) St. 
Andrew.—A transverse of X-shaped cross, called by his 
name. St. James the Great—Pilgrim’s staff and water- 
bottle; also the shell, emblematic of pilgrimage and bap- 
tism. St. John.—A chalice with serpent issuing from it; 
the eagle in his symbol as an Evangelist. St. Thomas.— 
The square of carpenter’s rule; also a lance, because of 
the manner of his death. St. James the Less.—A fuller’s 
club, the instrument of his death. St. Philip—A column— 
he died suspended from one; sometimes he also bears a 
staff with a small cross surmotnting it. St. Bartholo- 
mew.—A large knife, the instrument of his martyrdom. 
St. Matthew.—A short sword; also a money-bag, the sign 
of a tax collector:—as Evangelist, his sign is the figure of 
aman. St. Simon Zelotes.—A saw, the instrument of his 
martyrdom. St. Jude (Thaddeus).—A knotted club; also 
a halberd. St. Matthias—A lance; sometimes a battle- 
axe. Judas.—A purse. St. Mark’s sign is the figure of a 
lion. St. Luke’s sign is that of an ox. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR PUPILS? 
Yes, I know their names. What else do you know? 
Do you know— 
How many of them have weak eyes? 
How many of them have defective hearing? 
The attitude of each pupil toward the school? 
Why a certain pupil doesn’t understand his arithmetic 


. lesson? 


Why another doesn’t like grammar? 

What effect home has on each pupil? 

What each pupil likes? 

What your pupils think right and what wrong? 
The dominant ideas of the individual pupil? 
The physical defects of the pupils? 


REALIZING POINTS OF CHARACTER. 

Here are some little exercises calculated to fix pupils’ 
minds on points of personal character: 

1. Have the following virtues arranged in the order of 
their excellence, placing the highest first: Politeness, 
courage, modesty, truthfulness, sincerity, piety, philan- 
thropy, gratitude, gentleness, forbearance, industry. 

Have the following faults arranged in the order of 
their badness, placing the worst first: Ingratitude, ob- 


stinacy, cowardice, vanity, ‘avarice, rudeness, gluttony, 
boastfulness, hypocrisy, insolence, dishonesty. 
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3. Have this definition of a gentleman (or lady) thor- 
oughly tested. A gentleman (or lady) is one who will 
never needlessly inflict pain. 

4. Ask these questions: How can you drive revenge 
from your nature? What is a remedy for hate? for bad 
temper? for envy? for jealousy? Which is easier, to for- 
give another for having wronged you or to forgive your- 
self for having wronged another? What would be a cure 
for malice? Which are likely to do you more harm, 
things that you say to yourself, or things that are said 
about you? What is the difference between reputation 
and character? i 
What is the pain which follows the violation of con- 
science called? 

Have each of the pupils collect a number of the 
great moral maxims and from these let the class select 
the most important ones. 


HISTORY IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

In our primary grades—during the early years of school- 
life, particularly during the imaginative or sense period— 
history should be story-telling—of great men or women 
of great deeds. Some should be appealed to; pictures pro 
duced of these men, of the scenes of their great deeds, 
etc. It is to such association of the concrete in teaching 
that we must attach the greatest importance—in history 
as well as in other numbers of the school curriculum. 
Even at this early stage the heart of the child is easily 
moved. Stories—Bible stories—of the Child Jesus in His 
hidden life at Nazareth, in the lowly workshop, or stories 
of such men as Columbus, Marquette, Washington, La- 
fayette, Lincoln; short stories of the popes, etc., all these 
prove incentives to the little ones, and in their baby- 
hearts are sown seeds which will some day germinate 
and produce rich fruit. 

While in our primary grades is laid the foundation, is 
made, as it were, the beginning of history, it is principally 
in our grammar grades that the wide-awake, history- 
loving teacher will find scope for her tact. The number 
of events in the world’s history is beyond the power of 
imagination to conceive, therefore history must be taught 
from a series of progressive standpoints. In the history 
of every nation there were certain prominent events from 
which as centers other minor events have seemed to 
emanate ,and to which they bear reference, and it is only 
of these that we need to know the dates or minute par- 
ticulars. Commit to memory only such data as are land- 
marks in history. The memory is largely helped by the 
arrangement of ideas in such a way that any actual affin- 
ity which canbe traced between them will be certain to 
receive attention. This is one reason why the connection 
between cause and effect is so important in teaching. 
The sequence of events, rather than the precise date of 
each, is what is chiefiy necessary. Let us avoid stringing 
together names and dates with a few unimportant facts. 
We must carefully distinguish between important and un- 
important events. The reason why pupils take so little 
interest in the study of history is principally on account 
of the fragmentary manner in which the subject is pre- 
sented. If lessons in history be assigned by topics, not 
by pages; if verbatim recitations be discountenanced and 
the pupils be required to state the facts in their own lan- 
guage—to tell the story; if objective representations be 
given by means of maps roughly sketched on blackboard, 
important places located, contending armies placed each 
in its respective position, and these same armies be fol- 
lowed along the line of march, history cannot fail of the 
interest that is peculiarly its own. 

Associate, as far as possible, geography with history. 
This correlation, this comparative study, is another means 
of bringing about good results.—Sister Medulpha, S. N. D., 
Rochester, N. Y 


TACT WITH BAD BOYS. 

Here is the way a tactful teacher handled a boy of 
fifteen who had successfully bullied his two previous 
teachers. It was the beginning of a new school year and 
the tactful teacher, being informed of the record and 
characteristics of “Jim,” decided to try other methors 
than stern, forcible discipline. On Jim’s entrance into 
the tactful teacher’s room, she greeted him with a cor- 
dial good morning, and said: “What a big, strong, healthy 
looking boy you are, Jim! Just the boy I want. I have 
been wishing for days for such a boy to come, that he 
might lead our line of march. I have just the seat that 


When does patience cease to be a virtue? 
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will fit you. Come, see it.” She had been given some 
data touching Jim on Sriday, and she had carefully con- 
sidered the case, had planned for it, and was ready to 
win Jim when he came. Now Jim was a natural born 
leader of boys, and wanted to lead them, and was not 
happy when not doing so. He was soon at home at the 
head of the line of march, and in his school work Jim 
led the boys in the line of march, but the teacher led Jim 
in all his work. Often it is true, even with men, they 
must to themselves appear to be leaders, to be really led. 


THE COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. . 

Could we say that the aim of arithmetical teaching is 
solely for mental power, then that text book would best 
suit us that has problems which require great thought, 
regardless of the matter thought about. These might in- 
clude arithmetical puzzles and problems in no possible 
way connected with life. On the other hand, could we 
say that arithmetical teaching is solely for a knowledge 
of facts related to life, then the text must contain prob- 
lems growing out of real life, or problems very likely to 
do so. But, since all concede the two-fold aim of this 
subject, is it possible to arrange the work so as to fulfill 
these two purposes? It can most certainly be done, pro- 
vided problems connected with life can be made to yield 
the same mental power. I believe the same conclusion 
may be reached regarding the sciences, and that is that 
the practical phase of arithmetic may be taught in a way 
to yield just as much mental power as a phase that is 
not practical. 

Whether a pupil grows in the exercise of clear thinking 
depends more upon his teacher than upon the subject 
studied. We are, threfore, driven to the conclusion that 
much of the work now attempted in this subject should 
not be attempted at all. But the question arises, What 
should be taught and what should not? I should classify 
the topics found in the average old style book as follows: 

1. The essentials, to be thoroughly learned—the four 
fundamental operations, simple factoring, cancellation, 
common fractions with small denominators, decimal frac- 
tions, United States money, reduction of compound num- 
bers, surfaces of rectangles, contents of rectangular solids, 
simple percentage including profit and loss, commercial 
discount, commission and brokerage, simple interest and 
simple proportion. 

y 4 f less importance, to be studied under favorable 
conditions—greatest common divisor, least common mul- 
tiple, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
compound numbers, compound interest, square root, par- 
tial payments, partnership, mensuration of circles and 
triangles, longitude and time. 

3. The non-essentials, to be omitted—simple numbers 
over millions, long and difficult examples in common frac- 
tions, all arithmetical puzzles, the metric system at pres- 
ent, taxes, insurance, problems in interest, present worth 
and discount, equation of payments, bonds, exchange, com- 
pound proportion, cube root and the rest of mensuration 
and the progressions. 

Were the pupils of the grades well grounded in the sub- 
jects mentioned in the first division, they would, in my 
opinion, be better prepared not only for life, but even for 
high school work, than to have a smattering of all the 
subjects of the three divisions.— Missouri. 


BUSY WORK IN WRITING. 

1. Sentences from reading lesson copied from black- 
board and from script and print charts. 

2. Copy words from blackboard and from script and 
print charts. 

3. Copy list of all words taught during the, week or 
month. 

4. Children copy known words from cards, arranging 
them in stories. 

5. Copy name and address. 

6. Give books to each or simply a printed leaf. Pupils 
find known or designated words and copy. 

7. Cards with simple outline pictures. Story of pic- 
tures told in one or two short sentences. Pupils copy 
sentences and draw pictures. (The lines on the card 
should correspond with lines upon the slate.) 

8. Trace both pictures and stories. 

9. Trace pictures and stories by means of tissue paper. 

10. Pasteboard objects—animals, cups, fans, hats, etc.— 
with stories written on them. Omit names of objects. 
Pupil outline shape of object and copy stories, :supply- 
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ing omitted words. (Lines on objects to correspond with 
those on slate.) 

11. Write name or short story about picture presented 
by teacher. 

12. Teacher writes and cuts up sentences composed of 
known words. Pupils put together and copy. 

13. Place several objects before the pupils. Pupils 
write a short story about each. 

14. Write questions about a designated object. 

15. Use of elliptical sentences. Pupils copy, filling in 
all omitted words. 

16. Write days of the week in order. 

17. Write statements about a designated object. 

18. Answer questions written on blackboard. 

19. Place objects on table or desk. Pupils describe 
position of objects, using terms right side, left side, etc. 


SPECIMEN LESSONS IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By Leslie Stanton (A Religious Teacher). 


VII.—The End of Man. 
TEACHER—The prayer before catechism, Thomas. 
THOMAS—O my God, I am going to hear this cate- 

chism attentively for the love of Thee. Grant me the 
grace by it to know, love and serve Thee and to practice 
faithfully all that I may learn. 

THE CLASS—I will continue, O my God, to do all my 
actions for the love of Thee. 

TEACHER—What is the title of today’s lesson? 

PAUL—tThe title of today‘s lesson is “The End cf 
Man.” 

TEACHER—What do you mean by the END of a 
thing? 

JOHN—tThe end of a thing is the part that comes 
last. 

TEACHER—That, certainly, is one meaning of END. 
Thus, the evening is the END of the day, and the part of 
this ruler that I am holding at present is the END of 
the ruler or, as you would say, “the part that comes last.” 
But there is another meaning of END. The END of 
fire is to heat or cook or burn. The END of a knife is 
to cut. The END of a pencil is to write. The END of 
a book is to be read or studied. When we use END in 
this way we mean OBJECT or PURPOSE. William, 
what is the END or PURPOSE of a tooth brush? 

WILLIAM—To clean the teeth. 

TEACHER—And the END or PURPOSE of a street 

JOHN—To carry people who don’t want to walk. 

TEACHER—Very well. Now, if you take the trouble 
to think about it, everything has an END or PURPOSE. 
It is easy to find out the end of some things and harder to 
find out the END or PUROSE of other things. This 
first lesson in the catechism tells us about the END or 
PURPOSE of man. But man lives in the universe or the 
world, and so, before we try to find out the END or 
PURPOSE of man we must find out something about the 
world and its Maker. So our first question, and our easiest 
question, is, Who made the world? 

PETER—God made the world. 

TEACHER—What do you mean by the world? 

JOSEPH—The world is the place where man lives. 

TEACHER —That is correct, but not altogether exact. 
You have all studied a little geography. What is the 
earth? 

PAUL—The earth is the planet or body on which we 
live. 

TEACHER—This planet or body is sometimes called 
the world, but its right name is the earth. The world 
means something else. What does it mean? 

THOMAS—The world means all the stars and planets. 

TEACHER—Yes, it does. It means all creation. It 
means everything except God. So, when we say God 
and the world, we name everything—the Creator and all 
creation. Who is God? 

JAMES—God is the Creator of heaven and earth and 
of all things. 

TEACHER—What does CREATOR mean? 
FRANK—Creator means the one. who creates. 
TEACHER—What do you mean by one who creates? 


TEACHER—Are you sure? Was this desk MADE or 
CREATED? 

FRANK—It was made. 

TEACHER—Correct. Now, why was it not CRE- 
ATED? 

FRANK—I know, but I don’t know how to say it. 

TEACHER—Of course. Let me help you. You say 
that this desk was MADE. Mention something that was 
CREATED. 

FRANK—The world was created. 

TEACHER—Right again. Why do we say that this 
desk was MADE and that the world was CREATED? 

FRANK—Because a carpenter made the desk and God 
created the world. 

TEACHER—tThat is true, for God is the only being 
that CREATES. But let us look at it in a different way. 
The carpenter MADE the desk because he used wood of 
different kinds, and a saw and a hammer and other tools. 
But when God CREATED the world, He used nothing. 
Who can tell me the difference between MAKING a thing 
and CREATING it? 

GEORGE—Making a thing is using other things to 
make it. Creating a thing is using nothing. 

TEACHER—Right. So we say the world was CRE- 
ATED because it was made from nothing, and the desk 
was MADE because the carpenter used tools and ma- 
terials. What is man? 

WILLIAM—Man is a creature composed of body and 
soul and made to the image and likeness of God. 

TEACHER—Man is a CREATURE. What is a 
CREATURE? 

JOHN—Anything that God has created is a creature. 

TEACHER—Name some creatures besides man. 

PAUL—The earth, the stars, trees and things like that. 

TEACHER—Are animals, such as cats and horses and 
elephants, creatures? .Why? 

GEORGE—Because God created them. 

TEACHER—Are the angels creatures? Why? 

FRANK—Because God created them, too. 

TEACHER--Can you name any being, except God, or 
any animal or anything that is not a creature? Then 
everything is a creature, except the Creator, God. The 
Catechism says that man is a creature COMPOSED OF 
BODY AND SOUL. What does COMPOSED mean? 

JOHN—A thing is composed of the things that are in it. 

TEACHER—Let us have an example, John. What is 
this book composed of? 

JOHN —It is composed of pages and cover and things 
like that. 

TEACHER—So man is composed or made up of two 
things. What are those two things? 

WILLIAM—Body and soul? 

TEACHER—What, then, is man? 

JOSEPH—Man is a creature composed of body and 
soul and made to the image and likeness of God. 

TEACHER—Of course you all know what an IMAGE 
or likeness is. The last part of the answer means that 
man resembles, or looks like, God. We must not think, 
though, that man is an exact likeness, that man is just like 
God. Good men are more like God than bad men. Js 
this likeness in the body or in the soul? 

PAUL—This likeness is chiefly in the soul. 

TEACHER—How is the soul like to God? 

JOHN—tThe soul is like to God because it is a spirit 
that will never die and has understanding and free will. 

TEACHER—The soul will never die. Things that 
WILL die we call MORTAL. What do we call things 
that WILL NEVER DIE? 

FRANK—Things that will never die we call IM- 
MORTAL, 

TEACHER—What do we mean when we say that the 
soul is immortal? 

GEORGE—When we say that the soul is immortal we 
mean that it will never die. 

TEACHER—Therefore, the soul is an immortal spirit. 
What is a spirit? 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Nature Study 


NATURE STUDY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


Miss Lura M. Eyestoneg, State Normal School, Normal, 
Illinois 


“Help the child to see and hear and feel; to wonder, 
admire and revere; to believe, hope and love.”—Spalding. 


Bishop Spalding, in that delightful and inspiring essay, 
“The Teacher and the School,” says: “We may train a 
child as we train an animal, but when our work is done, 
we have only a trained animal. If we would make him a 
man we must teach him to look and listen, to admire and 
revere, to think and will and love.” 

The true teacher comes before her pupils with these 
broad purposes in mind and realizes that thru nature she 
may lead them to a higher conception and appreciation 
of the common things about them so that their lives may 
be richer, better and happier because of this knowledge. 

The child must learn the great laws of the world thru 
the gateways of the senses; the child’s mind must grow 
thru its own activity, and children like action. They 
want to see something doing and want to be doing some- 
thing. The little eager minds are ever ready to respond 
to all external influences, and all about us in the common 
everyday objects are secrets of discovery which the 
children will enjoy to the fullest extent. 

Teachers, and especially those in the rural schools, 
often say there is no time for nature study when there 
are so many classes and so many subjects that must be 
taught. Parents will say: “It is all nonsense to waste 
time on what the children can see for themselves, be- 
sides we want our children to learn practical things.” 
Nature study may, and should be made a practical thing, 
in order that the children’s after lives shall be broader 
and richer because in childhood they were brought into 
an intimate and sympathetic acquaintance with the ma- 
terial objects of the earth and sky. 

The teacher of nature study should have a well de- 
fined aim and plan of work. It will happen that only a 
beginning will be made along some lines. Only a ques- 
tion put or a problem half solved will be a part of the 
fall work, but the questioning mind of the child is ever 
ready to take up that question or problem and try to 
determine its solution. Frequently in our spring work 
questions arise, the answers to which can only be de- 
termined by careful and definite observations during the 
summer. Having awakened the attention and interest 
of children in certain lines it is necessary to lead on to 


White Oak. Sugar Maple. 


further observations, and sooner or later to get from 
the children a clear statement of facts. It is natural 
for children in these early years to observe, but the 
teacher should lead them to look more closely and to 
inquire about many things which they would never 
think of if left to themselves. . 

The material for the children’s lessons must be that 
which is open to accurate observation. 


DETAILED PLAN FOR SEPTEMBER 
I, Introductory Work 


The questions asked and the suggestions made in the 
early work should be such as will form a connecting link 
between the children’s casual observations and the 
more definite work of the future. Lead the children to 
recount their experiences, their observations of birds, 
plants, etc. Lead them thru the personal, human interest 
toward nature and her life, particularly of the past sum- 
mer. 

II. Plant Life 
a. Flowers. 

1. Special study of several flowers. 

2. The mission of the flowers. 

3. Games for testing knowledge of flowers. 

b. Vegetables. 

1. Names of common vegetables. 

2. Parts of plant used for food. 

3. Games. 

4. Putting away fruits and vegetables for winter use. 
c. The Trees. 

1. Detailed work on trees. 

2. Outline plan for study of trees. 

d. The Leaves. 
III. Birds 


IV. Insects 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 

On the first day of school the following suggestive 
questions can be asked: 

What did you see on your way to school? 

Did you notice any birds? What birds are with us 
now? Do you hear them singing when you are out at 
play? 

What flowers did you notice as you came to school? 
What flowers are now blooming in the gardens? 


GARDEN INSPECTION 

A trip to a garden is always enjoyed by little children. 
The teacher so fortunate as to have a school garden is 
never at a loss for nature study material, but those de- 
prived of this advantage can find surely some one in the 
neighborhood who loves flowers and wants others to love 
them, who will be glad to have the children come and 
see her beautiful flowers and vegetables. She will be 
glad, too, to tell about how she cares for them. Perhaps 
some child in the class is a neighbor of this lady and 
can tell the other children how Mrs. A. has worked in 
her garden. 


Linden. The Elm. 
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The first trip might well be devoted to getting general 
information of the conditions that the season has 
brought; the manner, uses, care of the plants, etc. On 
the next trip a particular flower or vegetable should be 
studied. Suppose it is the common four-o’clock. Such 
questions as the following lead to an interesting study 
of the plant and give opportunity for an excellent lan- 
guage lesson by calling for thoughtful answers: 

Have any of you flowers like these at home? 

What do you call them? (Four-o’clocks.) 

Yes, that is what these are called. 

Why do you think they were so named? (They bloom 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, are wide awake all night, 
and in the morning go to sleep.) Some child who has 
this flower at home should be asked to make a report 
similar to the above from his own observations. 

When were your four-o'clocks planted? 

Did you plant some of the seeds? 

Tell us how you did the work. 

What has helped the seeds and plants to grow? 

Have you assisted them in any way? 

Have the children notice one particular plant. Observe 
the shape of the plant. Of what dues it remind you? 
(It is like a little tree. It is shaped like an umbrella.) 
Find the root; the stalk; the leaves. Find flowers of as 
many colors as you can. 

Where are these flowers prettier, in the garden or in 
bouquets? Why? 

Look on the plant for something besides flowers and 
leaves. What do you find? What are they like? Can 
you tell which seeds are ripe? What color are they? 
Are they hard to gather? Why does a plant bear seeds? 

If possible gather some seeds and dry them for plant- 
ing next spring. 

STUDY OF SPECIAL FLOWERS 

Nasturtiums, California poppies, pansies, radishes, or 
any other common plants are equally valuable for such 
nature study and present good materia! for language 
iessons. 

The teacher in the rural schools will find goldenrod 
and asters, brown-eyed Susans and other wild flowers, 
useful and near at hand for the work. Note where the 
flowers grow. Observe their color and height. In the 
study of the goldenrod and aster the children will be 
interested in noting that the two flowers are almost al- 
ways found growing near together. Later in the fall at- 
tention should be called to the changed appearance of 
the goldenrod and the reasons noted. 

A detailed study of the nasturtium may be given. The 
flower is a very common one and should be better known 
to all children. Each child should be provided with a 
blossom. What is its name? What helps you to know 
the flower? The points in which the children will be 
interested are: 

(1.) Variety in colors of the different flowers, the 
variety of colors in one flower, and the markings of the 
petals. 

(2.) Shape of the petals and the long sac containing 
the nectar, and how the bees and humming-birds get it. 

(3.) Position of flowers on stem. The flowers are so 
held, perhaps, that the rain may not get in to spoil the 
nectar and pollen. 

(4.) Development from bud to blossom, and from 
blossom to fruit. The shape of the bud, shape of the 
full blown flower, the drying up of the petals and sepals, 
the falling of the same the growth of the seed-pod and 
the position of the same bélow the leaves, the stem 
being twisted in a curious way to bring the seed-pod 
under the leaves to be protected, perhaps, from the rain 
and sun, and from enemies that might like to eat it, are 
points to which the children’s attention should be called. 

How many seeds are there in one pod? How are they 
scattered? 

The children should gather seeds for next spring’s 
planting when attention should be given to the prepara- 


tion of the ground, the depth of planting, etc. 

(5.) The dense foliage. Describe the leaf. Notice the 
stems of the young and of the older leaves. Notice the 
juice, its abundance and pungent taste. 

(6. Use of pods and stems for culinary and other 
purposes. 


GAMES FOR TESTIING THE CHILDREN’S 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE FLOWERS STUDIED 


After the children have become familiar with the more 
common flowers, little games may be played and the 
names more firmly fixed. 


Guessing Game 

The teacher will place a number of flowers on a low 
table before the class, and holding up first one and then 
another ask for the names. A child may then be told to 
get a nasturtium, another a poppy, etc. If it is not 
desirable that the children keep their flowers they may 
be put back on the table by means of such directions as: 
the pupil who has a pansy may put it on the table; the 
one who has a sweet pea, etc., until all the flowers are 
put away. 

Touch and Smell Game 


After the children have felt of and smelled the various 
flowers to be used for the lesson, a child is blindfolded. 
The teacher shows the flower to the class, then puts it 
in the guesser’s hand. If he guesses the name he is 
given another and so on until he misses, then some other 
child takes his place. In another game a pupil or the 
teacher describes a flower which he is thinking about; 
the class names it. 


Gathering Flowers 


One of the important points to bring before the chil- 
dren in flower study is how to pick the flowers, to lead 
them to see that flowers with long stems can be arranged 
more artistically and to much better advantage than the 
shorter stemmed ones. The study of flowers should lead 
to a love of and a care for plants and flowers to avoid 
that destructive pulling up of plants and promiscuous 
gathering of flowers for momentary pleasure so often 
seen. 

Mission of the Flower 


While studying flowering plants the children should 
consider the mission of the flower, which is the formation 
of seed. The plants suggested for study tell the whole 
story on one stalk; the children can readily see the 
passing of the flower into fruit. 


VEGETABLES 


Work with vegetables should not be neglected. Make 
trips to the garden to get better acquainted with the 
vegetables. Children become intensely interested in not- 
ing the different parts of the plant that are used for 
food. Fix firmly in mind the parts of all plants; the 
roots, stem, leaves, seed-pod or fruit. Lead the children 
to use the term “fruit” correctly. 

Having made the trips to the garden to become more 
intimately acquainted with the vegetables or if a teacher 
does not have a garden to which she can take the chil- 
dren, she should have the children bring as many kinds 
of vegetables as they can get to school—the teacher may 
say: “Let us see how many kinds of vegetables we can 
name.” As the names are given the teacher writes them 
on the board. If the work moves slowly the teacher may 
say: “I know one that hasn’t been given. It comes early 
in the spring, is usually red. We like to eat it with salt 
and bread and butter.” (Radish.) “Another that mother 
slices and puts on it salt, pepper and vinegar.” (Cucum- 
ber.) These suggestions will put the children on the 
qui vive and very interesting work be done. 


Parts of Plants Used for Food 


What part of the plant is the radish? the cucumber? 
etc. The children are thus led to see that the leaves of 
one plant, the seeds and seed-pods of another, the thick- 
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ened root-stalk of another, etc., are used for food. For 
succeeding lessons the teacher may make such little as- 
signments: For our next lesson let us think of the 
vegetables we eat that are the leaves of the plant. For 
another lesson consider the vegetables of which we use 
the stems, etc. Games similar to those suggested in 
flower study may be played. 


Putting Away Fruits and Vegetables for Winter Use 

Attention should be given to the gathering and putting 
away of the various ‘vegetables and fruits for the winter. 
The children may recall that mother is busy during the 
summer and early fall canning and preserving many of 
the fruits and some of the vegetables. Ask the children 
to tell what fruits have been put away and how the 
work has been done. What will be done with the vege- 
tables that are still in the gardens? Etc. 

THE TREES 

(1.) During the fall trees are a source of much de- 
lightful nature study if the teacher and pupil can enjoy 
their beauties together. The teacher should familiarize 
herself with the tree and should have a genuine liking 
for the out-door world if she hopes to secure that from 


An oak tree on the Cary Homestead, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


her pupils. Take the class to a tree having interest and 
beauty, and make these suggestions and questions: Look 
at the other trees or the buildings about to help you 
think how tall this tree is. Try to make a picture of the 
tree in the air, beginning at the place where the tree 
grows out of the earth. (Use hands.) What is that part 
of the tree called which grows just above the earth? 
What grows from the upper part of the trunk? All the 
branches and leaves together make the head of the tree. 
Notice the branches as they spread from the head. Send 
one child to the tree to measure the circumference by 
reaching the arms about it. Have this repeated by sev- 
eral children. 

Trv to reach the branches. Is this tree easy to climb? 
Why? 


What covers the trunk? Of what use is the bark? 

Notice how the tree is held to the earth. Can we see 
the roots? 

Look up thru the leaves of the tree. Where do we find 
them? Can you see anything besides leaves on the tree? 

For the following lesson some twigs, leaves and seeds 
of the same tree should be in the class room. The facts 
noted in the previous lesson should be carefully re- 
viewed. Then the leaves are to be studied as to outline, 
size, color, upper and lower surface, texture, etc. Ask 
the pupils to look carefully at the end of the stem. What 
is there? Why? We must watch the tree to find out. 

Notice how much the twig has grown during the sum- 
mer. (Shown by color.) 

Other trees should be studied in a similar way for even 
little children should know the trees as their friends in 
all their changes—the misty greens of spring, the luxur- 
iant leafage of summer, the reds, browns, and russets of 
autumn, and the leafless branches “silhouetted against 
winter skies.” 

Early in the fall a tree should be selected for the year’s 
study in order that this more intimate acquaintance may 
be cultivated. 

Impress the fact that the trees are living things and 
nave important work to do. What? Why? Let the 
children find a good tree for a swing, a tree that has 
food for the squirrels. Find a tree with a bird’s nest. 
Let the children tell what they know about the uses of 
trees, fruit, fuel, food, lumber, medicine, etc. Lead them 
to see that for its beauty alone the tree is worth culti- 
vating. 


Study of Details 


For more detailed study of the trees the following 
outline is suggested: 

General Form: Spreading, white oak; drooping, willow; 
irregular, catalpa; symmetrical and rounded, horse-chest- 
nut; umbrella-shaped, elm; pointed, pine. 

Branches: Close to the ground, far up on the trunk, 
numerous, few, scattered, end of the branch subdivided or 
not. 

Bark: Color; character of bark, smooth, shaggy, broad- 
longitudinal ridges. 

Leaves: General shape; shape of the apex and base, 
outline, saw-toothed, entire; surface, upper, lower; 
texture. 

Blossoms: When and where formed; color, size. 

Fruit: When found; kinds, winged, fleshy, nuts, nutlets, 
etc. 

Compare seeds and seed coverings of the various trees 
studied. Note how seeds or fruit is scattered. 

Buds: Where found; protection from rain, enemies 
and cold. 

Uses: Beauty; fuel; lumber; shade; children’s plays; 
homes of birds, squirrels and insects, furnishes food for 
some animals; fruit. 


Leaf Study 


The names of the common trees of the neighborhood 
should be known and the children should be able to rec- 
ognize the various trees. The leaf study aids materially 
in acquiring this knowledge. In the early autumn before 
they begin to change color is the best time to introduce 
this subject. 

There is an endless variety of forms, but with the 
young children a careful study may be made of only 
the most simple. 

Children will readily respond if asked to bring in as 
many different shaped leaves as they can find. 

Notice the difference in shape, as the very long, heart- 
shaped, arrow-shaped, lobed, etc. 

Note the differences in outline, apex, divisions, etc. 

Note the flattened end of the stem, shaped like a little 
spoon. Why?. 

Note the way in which the leaves turn on the stem 
to expose the greatest amount of surface to the light. 

Have children tell of use of the leaf to us. 
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Select the prettiest leaves for pressing and for mount- 
ing on chart for further study. 

As the leaves change color, many teachers select the 
prettiest leaves, press them, then go over them with a 
moderately warm flat iron that has been rubbed with 
paraffine. These may be used for the fall decoration of 
the: room. 

As the leaves are studied and pressed, one of each 
variety should be mounted by each member of the class, 
the leaf’s. name written on the card which is put away 
by the teacher until the leaf lessons are completed, then 
the children tie all of their leaf mounts into a booklet 
which is the source of much pleasure for months. 


Seat Work and Language 


Considerable seat work may be done in connection 
with leaf ‘study. The children may draw around the leaf, 
color the outline leaf with crayons or water colors, cut 
it out and use for a border. A leaf may be drawn and 
colored on paper to be used for language work. A 
child will take much more interest in writing the sen- 
tences in language if he may write them on the paper 
on which he has drawn his leaf. 


BIRDS 


Bird life is wonderfully interesting and our feathered 
friends are at all times and seasons challenging us to 
discover their secrets. The children should be encour- 
aged to make friends with the birds, to watch their 
graceful movements, and listen to their songs. 

If the teacher is interested and enthusiastic the pupils 
will become so, and surprise her by their discoveries. 

In the lower grades the living bird should be studied 
out of doors and eight or ten birds known and loved as 
a result of the first year’s study. The teacher should 
ask questions which can only be answered thru actual 
observation of the birds. Request children to report their 
observations from time to time. : 

What have you seen birds eating? 

Where do the birds sleep at night? 

What time of day do the birds begin singing? 
they sing at night? 

Where do birds go in autumn? Why do they go? Will 
all the birds leave us? Which ones will stay? What 
do the birds that stay with us thru the winter find to 
eat? Which birds go first? Do they go singly or in 
in flocks? Do the birds fly high? Do they fly fast? Do 
the birds lose their way? How do young birds know 
where to go the first year? 

Have the birds many enemies? 

Use good bird pictures in connection with this work 
after seeing the bird out of doors. 


INSECTS 


Children will notice the grasshoppers and crickets, the 
spiders spinning their web, etc. 

During the early part of September the pupils may be 
on the lookout for caterpillars; the tiger caterpillar is 
one of the most satisfactory, as the children may see it 
spin its cocoon, and in the spring see the moth. The 
brown and black. caterpillars—the wooly bears—may be 
studied but they are not so successfully kept as the 
other. 

The cabbage butterfly may be watched in its various 
stages of development and proves to be very interesting 
subject matter. 

Later in the fall, encourage the children to look for 
the cocoons of the Cecropia moth. These may be 
brought into the room, and in the spring the children will 
be delighted with the beautiful moths flying about the 
room. In all our work we should remember our purpose 
is to bring the child into a closer and more intimate 
acquaintance with nature. The outdoor lessons must be 
very informal and effort made to get acquainted with the 
objects visited, whether plant or animal. The child’s 
first acquaintance should come from contact if possible 
with the thing itself. 


Do 


School Journal 


Nature Literature 


Stories of experiences of animals with animals or of 
people with animals and plants are perfectly legitimate 
for reading to or by the children, but nature study read- 
ing lessons should be avoided until after the study of 
the plant or animal. 

There are many choice bits of literature which the 
teacher should read to the children. The following are 
suggestive: 

Stories: “Golden Rod and Aster,” “Fairyland of Flow- 
ers,” “Old Pipes and the Dryad,” Stockton’s “Fanciful 
Tales,” “The Anxious Leaf,” Beecher, “Classic Stories,” 
“Nature Myths and Stories,” Flora J. Cooke. : 

Poems: “The Cherry Tree,” Bjornson; “Songs of Tree- 
top and Meadow,” “September,” H. H. (Helen Hunt 
Jackson); “How the Leaves Came Down,” Susan T. 
Coolidge; “Friends,” L. G. Warner in “Songs of Treetop 
and Meadow;” “The Trees,” Anon; “Progressive Course 
in Reading,” Book III. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS 


The true University of these days is a collection of 
books.—Carlyle. 

The influence of books upon man is remarkable; they 
make the man. You may judge a man more truly by the 
books and papers that he reads than by the company 
which he keeps, for his associates are often, in,a manner, 
imposed upon him; but his reading is the result of choice, 
and a man who chooses a certain class of books and 
papers unconsciously becomes more colored in their 
views, more rooted in their opinions, and the mind be- 
comes fettered to their views. 

All the life and feeling of a young girl is-sometimes 
fascinated by romance, is colored and shaped by the 
page she reads. If it be false, and weak, and foolish, she 
will be false, and weak, and foolish, too; but if it be 


_ true, and tender, and inspiring, then something of its 


truth, and tenderness, and inspiration, will grow into her 
soul and become a part of her very self. The boy who 
reads deeds of manliness, of bravery, and noble daring, 
feels the spirit of emulation grow within him, and the 
seed is planted which will bring forth fruit of heroic 
endeavor and exalted life—Royal Path of Life. 


UP! UP! YE DAMES AND LASSES GAY 


Up! Up! ye dames and lasses gay! 
To the meadows trip away. 
*Tis you must tend the flocks this morn, 
And scare the small birds from the corn, 
Not a soul at home may stay: 
For the shepherds must go 
With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods today. 


Leave the hearth and leave the house 
To the cricket and the mouse: 
Find grannam out a sunny seat, 
With babe and lambkin at her feet, 
Not a soul at home may stay: 

For the shepherds must go 

With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods today. 


—S. T. Coleridge. 
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ENGLISH IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


James H. Harris, Supervisor of Grades, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The purpose of the series of articles on English in the 
Intermediate Grades, of which this is the initial number, 
is to emphasize the unity of the English work in the 
elementary school curriculum, to lay stress on the cor- 
relation and interdependence of English and the other 
branches of instruction, to invite attention to the child’s 
out-of-school interests as a source of expression, and to 
offer suggestions as to method. The writer rides no 
hobby in his work in English. He holds no brief for 
English exclusively thru literature, nor thru art, nor thru 
nature. These are all important sources of vocal and 
written expression, but no one of them is the sole source. 
To restrict our language material to any one source is to 
restrict it unnaturally. The dictum of Professor James— 
“No impression without corresponding expression’— 
should furnish us the key to our conception of the scope 
of our elementary course in language. Whatever im- 
pressions we receive from the world about us, whatever 
associative knowledge, feeling or will groups itself about 
these impressions should be discharged in terms of ade- 
quate and effective vocal or written languuage, in so far 
as this may be the natural form of discharge, or in so far 
as these impressions and their consequent ramifications 
lend themselves to oral and written expression. 

Inasmuch, then, as the child’s field of language ex- 
pression is his entire environment, with his inner re- 
sponses thereto of knowledge, feeling and will, it will be 
worth our while to make an analysis of this environment 
and discover its constituent elements. In the first place 
the child in the elementary grades receives a very con- 
siderable portion of his language material from his 
school life, including under that head both the studies of 
the school and its social life in its various phases. Much 
of the child’s conversation at this period is the response 
to his school life in one or another of its manifold forms. 
His reading, his geography, his history, arithmetic, physi- 
ology, drawing, manual training, etc., constitute a large 
measure of the material for vocal and written expression. 
They furnish him with information, which he reproduces 
in oral or written form; they stimulate his feelings, create 
in him ideals, organize his will, influence his conduct;— 
and all of these are as a rule accompanied by language 
responses of one or both forms. He copies, reproduces, 
imitates, makes original responses to his school environ- 
ment. He describes, narrates, explains, reasons and 
argues upon the “stuff” which it provides him. His 
school studies unquestionably furnish the chief source for 
the growth of his vocabulary, which is none other than 
the medium for the expression of his thoughts and feel- 
ings. On every side, then, it will be seen that the school 
studies of the child constitute a very large and significant 
element in his environment. But besides the studies of 
the school, there is the social side of school life—its 
acquaintanceships, intimacies, rivalries, quarrels, its play 
and activities of every sort which furnish another meas- 
urable field for language expression. The various rela- 
tionships and activities engendered by the community 
life of the school are no mean factor in the development 
of the child’s mental and moral life and in the language 
responses springing therefrom. 

The second element in the child’s environment is his 
home life, with its occupations, domestic and social rela- 


tions and activities. From this source he receives num- 
berless impressions from which language responses of 
every type flow. It is a fertile field from which the 
teacher may draw for language material. “An even‘ 1g at 
home,” “How we celebrate Thanksgiving,” “An acci- 
dent in the kitchen,” “Cute sayings of a little brother or 
sister,” “Our favorite home pastime,” are only a few 
of the numerous topics that will suggest themselves as 
centering about the home. 

A third element in the child’s environment is his extra- 
school employments and activities—the various things 
children do before and after school. This constitutes a 
period and a source intermediary between school and 
home, touching both, but not strictly a part of either. It 
includes the ways in which boys employ their time before 


_and after school, selling papers, doing chores, running 


errands, gardening, etc. It includes the neighborhood 
playground, with its games and other socializing activi- 
ties. It includes, in fact, anything and everything with 
which the boy and girl occupy themselves when the 
pendulum is swinging between school and home. 

The other elements of his environment, to which only 
brief attention need be called, include the varied inter- 
ests which spring out of the life of the community, in 
which the normal child comes to have a steadily develop- 
ing interest. These sources of interest include the 
church, with its responses in the social, moral and spir- 
itual nature of the child; the places of amusement and 
entertainment, furnishing no little language material; the 
parks and playgrounds and athletic fields, from which 
spring many an interesting story, many a bit of vivid 
description, many an explanation and many an argument. 
The newspaper, too, is a heavy provider of expressional 
material, and from it the child is constantly reproducing 
the items, incidents, stories, etc., that appeal to his in- 
terest. 

Nature is, of course, a rich source of language ma- 
terial to the growing boy and girl. The trees, tlie flowers, 
the shrubs, “the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field” furnish an almost limitless field of interest to the 
child. 

Somewhat as follows, then, this environment of the 
child, to which he responds in language, may be classi- 
fied: 


Sources of Oral and Written Expression 


1. Books—School Studies: Literature, History, Geog- 

raphy, etc. 

Nature and Elementary Science. 

School Activities—Social Life and Play. 
Home Life—Social and Occupational. 
Community Life—Social, Industrial, Civic. 
World Life (limited to child’s interests.) 

Ast: 

It is from all these sources that we must draw our 
material for language work, and in them all find our 
opportunity for developing in the child a more facile, 
adequate and accurate power of expression. It is because 
the child responds linguistically to practically every 
phase of his environment that we must train him to 
correct habits and forms of response in all studies and 
in all activities. The ficld of his English is the field of 
his life and it is because this is so that we make a mis- 
take in limiting our efforts to one lesson or one period 
a day in English. It is just as important that the child’s 
language response to his arithmetic should be correct 
and adequate as that his response to his language lesson 
should be. It is exactly as desirable that he should ex- 
press himself well as to his play activities as to his read- 
ing or literature. The child’s language response is coin- 
cident with his environment and should have no restric- 
tion other than his environment in its widest interpreta- 
tion. 

Having indicated the various sources of material for 
language work and emphasized the importance of correct 
language respomse to every phase of his environment, it 
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remains to touch upon some types of language response 
and to indicate the method of attack. It would be im- 
possible, of course, in a series of articles like this, to 
discuss at length all the possibilities latent in the material 
which may be at our disposal. It will be possible, how- 
ever, to take a type form from each of the various classes 
of environment-material, and indicate the use to be made 
of it. The first lesson will lead up to the child’s response 
to a bit of literature. It is a lesson on the familiar fable 
of “The Dove and the Ant,” and is well-adapted to the 
fourth grade. 


A TYPE LESSON IN ENGLISH 
The Fable of the Dove and the Ant 


Among the numerous reasons which may be assigned 
for not attaining desired results in our English work is 
the lack of careful development and of exact presenta- 
tion. Asa corollary to this we have crude development, 
unstudied and hasty presentation, and a consequent 
failure in securing results. 

The lesson on “The Dove and the Ant” herewith ap- 
pended is a type or model lesson in English adpated to 
the fourth grade and has been presented by the writer, 
in almost exact detail, to hundreds of fourth grade chil- 
dren in Minneapolis. As indicated in the outline I have 
first told the story to the children—not read it—and have 
then reviewed it orally with the class as a whole by the 
question and answer method deetailed in the outline. 
Following this class review or reproduction, I have had 
individual oral reproductions, taking part of the story 
at a time. For instance, the fable here given divides 
itself naturally into two parts—and in consequence into 
two paragraphs. The first part tells how the dove saved 
the ant’s life; the second part how the ant saved the 
dove’s life. After having oral reproductions of each 
part separately, I call for oral reproductions of the entire 
fable. In the oral work attention is given, not only to 
the continuity of the narrative, but also to the choice of 
the right words, to sentence-making, to pronunciation,— 
especially guarding against “git,” “jest,” etc. to the 


proper use of words, saw for seen, don’t for doesn’t, etc. 


After the oral work has been carried on a sufficient 
length of time, the written reproduction will be in order. 
This should be done, at first at least, by outline; either a 
skeleton outline as given in the model lesson, or an out- 
line by questions. For instance, instead of the outline 
given in the model lesson, I sometimes use the following: 

1. Where was the ant and what was he doing? What 
happened to him? How was he saved? 

2. Where was the dove and who was pursuing him? 
How was he saved? 

Before setting the children to writing I ask some one 
to tell me what he is going to say first and how he is 
going to say it. Then I ask the class if anyone has a 
better way of stating the first sentence. Several: will 
perhaps volunteer. Working together we reject the 
poorly constructed sentences; we accept two or three of 
the best, or at least determine what should and what 
should not be included in our first statement. 

The children then proceed to their written work. After 
the fable has been written the teacher will collect the 
papers, and before the next lesson-period, will correct 
them, or at least indicate the errors. The next lesson- 
period will be devoted to the class correction of these 
exercises. The mis-spelled words will be taken up and 
the correct forms written upon the board. Errors in 
punctuation, capitalization, use of quotation marks, ab- 
breviations and contractions should be taken up and 
corrected on the blackboard. Poorly constructed sen- 
tences should be written on the blackboard and worked 
over to a correct construction. The choice of words for 
the expression of a given idea should be considered and 
the sense of word-taste and discrimination be cultivated. 
Finally, the fable, in the best form in which it has been 
written, may be written on the blackboard, that the chil- 
dren may, if thought necessary or advisable, copy it, and 


deepen upon their minds the sense of correct form, of 
good sentence structure, of choice words, of simple par- 
agraphing. 

An exercise of this kind will lay the foundation of a 
better language response to every phase of environment, 
and if carried out with enthusiasm, judgment and stead- 
fastness, will prove very effective in developing the 
child’s power of adequate expression. 


The Fable 

An ant, being very thirsty, went to a stream to drink; 
but, going too far into the water, she was carried away 
by the current. A dove saw her, and, taking pity on her, 
pulled a leaf from a tree near by and dropped it into 
the water. 

The ant, climbing upon the leaf, sailed away down 
stream till the leaf drifted to the bank of the brook. 
Then, with a slight spring, the ant jumped safe to shore. 

Not long after, a bird-catcher was out in the woods, 
and tried to catch this dove. He crept close up to her, 
without being seen by the bird; but the ant was watching 
him, and just as the hunter was about to seize the dove, 
the ant bit his leg. The bite made him give a sudden 
start which stirred the leaves. The dove heard the noise 
and flew away safe. 

Moral: An act of friendship is generally reciprocated. 


The Lesson 


1. Teacher tells the story to the pupils. 

II. Develop by question and answer with. the entire 
class, the outline and continuity of the fable. For 
example: : 

Teacher: What is the first thing told us in the story? 

Class: A thirsty ant goes to a stream to get a drink. 

Teacher: What happened to the ant? 

Class: It went too far into the water and was carried 
away by the current. 

Teacher: Who came to the ant’s rescue? 

Ciass: A dove. 

Teacher: What did the dove do? 

Class: It pulled a leaf from a tree and dropped it into 
the water. 

Teacher: What did the ant do? 

Class: It climbed on the leaf, drifted down stream till 
it struck the bank, then jumped safe to shore. 

Teacher: Did the ant ever repay the dove for its act 
of friendship? 

Class: Yes, by saving its life in turn. 

Teacher: How was this done? 

Class: A bird-catcher one day tried to catch the dove 
and was about to do so when the ant bit his leg. This 


caused him to jump, and in doing so, he stirred the’ 


leaves. The dove heard the noise and flew away. safe. 

III. Teacher will now review orally, and quickly, the 
plot of the story, and then place outline on the black- 
board. For example: 

1. Ant falls into stream. Carried away. Dove sees 
ant. Drops leaf into water. Ant saved. 

2. Bird-catcher and dove. Ant sees the hunter. 
Bites his leg. Saves dove’s life. 

IV. Teacher will now call for oral reproductions of the 
fable from seven or eight of the pupils. She should 
seek to get, (1) a connected narrative; (2) complete and 
well-worded sentences. When a statement is not well- 
made, call for volunteers who think they can express the 
idea a little better. 

V. The next step will be the written reproduction of 
the fable. The children should do’ this from memory 
guided by the blackboard outline given above. 

VI. Teacher collects papers and corrects them. A sep- 
arate class exercise should be given to reading, com- 
menting upon, and criticising the pupils’ work. In this 
work, always commend whatever is praiseworthy—even 
tho it be but little. Place common errors in spelling, etc., 
on the blackboard. Talk over particular individual er- 
rors with the individual child. Special class exercises on 
common and more patent errors. Have regard, in the 
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work in criticism, to spelling, sentence-making, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and use of quotation marks, if involved. 
Some attention, too, may be paid to the choice of words, 
but only in a simple and elementary way. Originality 
in method or form of presenting the story should always 
be noted and encouraged. 

VII. Sometimes it may be advisable, after the class and 
individual criticism indicated above, to have the fable 
or story rewritten, to see if the children have profited 
by the criticisms and suggestions. The teacher should 
be guided, however, in the matter of a second writing, 
by the character of the first exercise and by the interest 
of the children. If the first written reproduction was 
generally unsatisfactory I should have a second; other- 
wise not. 
ning to lag, I should not, in general, have a second 
reproduction. One may determine from a new fable or 
story, as well perhaps as from the old one, whether the 
pupils are profiting by the work that is being done or 
not. In fine, let circumstances and the teacher’s judg- 
ment determine whether a second reproduction is wise 
or not. 

Note: The presentation, development,.class work and 
criticism outlined above should occupy probably three 
lesson-periods. An exercise of this kind may well be 
given about once in three or four weeks. 


Fables Suggested for Fourth Grade Reproduction 
The Lion and the Mouse. 

The Donkey in the Lion’s Skin. 

The Fox and the Grapes. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper. 

The Crow and the Pitcher. 

The Arab and the Pearls. 

The Fox and the Crow. 

The Jackdaw and the Pigeons. 

The Lion, the Donkey, and the Fox. 
10. The Fly and the Ox. 

11. The Lion, the Tiger and the Fox. 

12. The Fox and the Sick Lion. 

13. The Mother Crab and the Young Crab. 
14. The Dog in the Manger. 

15. The Hare and the Tortoise. 
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CONSIDER THIS REMEDY 
I GOT TO GO TO SCHOOL 


I'd like to hunt the Injuns ’at roam the boundless plain! 
I'd like to be a pirate an’ plow the ragin’ main! 

An’ capture some big island, in lordly pomp to rule; 
But I just can’t be nothin’, ’cause I got to go to school. 


*Most all great men, so I have read, has been the ones ’at got 
* The least amount o’ learnin’ by a flickerin’ pitch-pine knot; 

An’ many a darin’ boy like me grows up to be a fool, 

An’ never ’mounts to nothin’, ’cause he’s got to go to school. 


What good is ’rithmetic an’ things, exceptin’ jest for girls, 
Er them there Fauntleroys ’at wears their hair in twisted curls? 
An’ if my name is never seen on hist’ry’s page, why, you'll 
Remember ’at it’s all because I got to go to school. 
—Nixon Waterman in L. A. W. Bulletin. 
Have you any boys of this sort, in your schools, at the 
opening of the year’s work? If so, what are you going 
to do with them? 
It is not very difficult to guess the source from which 
a boy obtains such notions as those here expressed. In 
school, or somewhere else, he has gained the power to 
read, and we see what use he has made of it. What such 
a boy needs is to be put to good, hard work, under the 
control of a wise, kind, but stern and just, master. We 
are called upon, and properly so, to pity the case of the 
hard-worked factory lad, who has no time for school, and 
but little for recreation. Yet his case is far less pitiable 
than that of the lad who has nothing else to do but to 
read “dime novels,” smoke cigarettes, and plan mischief 
with a lot of loafers as idle and ill-disposed as himself. A 
dose of hard, useful work is the medicine they require. 
Open your eyes, look around you, and “think on these 
things.”—Dr. C. E. Hewett in School and Home Educa- 
tion. 


Again, if the children’s interest was begin-~ 


Geography and Fistory. 


PLANS FOR TEACHING COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 
G. B. Corrman, Superintendent East Mendota School, 
Mendota, III. 


Man has been trying to subdue the earth ever since he 
was given the command. The study of his relation to the 
earth, or the earth as his home, is what we call geog- 
raphy. Geography is the connecting bridge between the 
two studies, man and nature. If we attempt to study 
the Illinois River we study it from the standpoint in 
which man has developed the country. We take into 
consideration, not only the river but the cities along its 


' banks, and the commerce which flows to and from the 


cities over the river. Even tho we study Pike’s Peak, 
we study it from the standpoint of its relation to man. 
If we study the city of Chicago as a trade center we in- 
clude the railroads, the shipping over the great lakes 
and not only the productions of the great Northwest 
but the Mississippi Valley with the arid plains of the 
West. We therefore conclude that the central figure 
in all geography teaching is commerce. 


Home Geography 


If this is true it is necessary for the pupil to fix well 
in his mind the commerce going on around him. The 
commerce carried on in his own city and home. The 
pupil can only learn geography by seeing and experienc- 
ing or comparing with something that he has seen or 
experienced. If it is the boy on the farm, he soon learns 
to know what it takes to produce crops, he knows the 
kinds of soil and the seasons that it takes to produce 
wheat or corn; he knows the articles that must be 
brought into his home and he soon learns where they 
come from. The boy in the city has a harder task. 
It is true he learns trade but knows but little about the 
production of crops. It will be harder for him to think 
from the standpoint of cause and effect. It is hard to find 
in his mind things that can be used for comparison. It 
is the teacher’s duty to organize this material and bring 
to bear this organization on conditions that exist away 
from home and cause him to understand. The organ- 
ization of this material we call teaching home geography. 

The pupil understands full well rainfall and the wear- 
ing away of the hillside but he has not thought of the 
effect. He needs to think of the rivulets forming branch- 
es and the branches creeks and then rivers. He needs to 
see the muddy water and the formation of the river 
bottoms. From the home experience he can be led to 
see the mighty river system. The teacher that caused 
that boy in Illinois last year to figure out why corn is 
not raised in Minnesota as it is in Illinois was teaching 
the boy geography. The boy was learning to take the 
physical conditions and determine from them what the 
commerce would be or could be. He went further, he 
declared that wheat would grow better in Minnesota 
than in Illinois; for, he said, wheat does not need so long 
a season but a great deal of sunshine, and he said, the 
sun shines in the summer time, longer in Minnesota than 
in Illinois or Georgia. What do you think about it? 
Was he right? 

So I say, if the pupil is led to organize that which is 
around him he will learn to think from cause to effect 
and he will hunt every time for that which produces. 

It is the natural divisions of the country that the pupil 
should be led to see first. He should know of the corn 


belt, the tobacco fields, the wheat fields and the pineries 
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of the North, the cotton fields of the South, and some 
more of the natural divisions, with conditions which pro- 
duce them. Why can not this be taught with much bet- 
ter results and with a great deal more interest than the 
old grind of memory work so often practiced by some 
teachers? 


Seeing with the Mind’s Eye 


The same problem is with the geography teacher that 
is with the history teacher. The history teacher will fail 
if she does not cause the pupil to live thru the part of 
history she is trying to teach and it is so with the geog 
raphy teacher. It is not enough to tell the pupil that 
pine trees grow on the upper Mississippi. He must go 
there in his mind and he must see the forests. He must 
see the men at work, cutting the trees and getting them 
to the river. He must see the men in camp and then he 
must know how the logs are brought down to the mills. 
He must live thru these things and then he will be able 
to make the application to the part the forests of the 
country play in our commerce. Do you think this kind 
of work would be a grind for the pupil? No; the dullest 
boy or girl will be wide awake and ready to spend extra 
time in finding more about the subject. Boys and girls 
love action and if we bring action in our teaching, they 
will always play their parts. 

But this kind of work can be made mere child’s play 
if the teacher is not skillful. The real object of geog- 
raphy teaching must be constantly held before the class. 
A lesson in the pineries of the North would mean but 
little to the pupils unless it is conducted in such a way 
that the pupils can see the relation of the pine forests 
to the commerce of the country. If the pupils can see 
how much the world depends on the subject in hand and 
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then again can see how much the people who are at 
work in the forests depend on the rest of the world, 
they are thinking geography. ; 

The teacher must not forget the outline map. A good 
plan is to have an outline map on the board, with a few 
of the principal cities, rivers and mountains. In this 
way he will soon learn the relation of these places and 
they may be used as land marks. 


Minneapolis as a Trade Center 
Suppose we were to study Minneapolis as a trade cen- 
ter with the fifth grade pupils. What would we find? 


Lumbering.—Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, 
North America. 
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Would we tell the pupils that that country was a great 
wheat country and that a great deal of timber was cut 
and sawed into lumber? If we did they would forget it 
in about the time they were learning it. 

There should be three things considered: First, the 
lumber industry; second, the wheat fields, and third, the 
manufacturies found there largely on account of the first 
two. 

Let us first look to the pine forest and its effect on the 
civilization. First we must locate Minneapolis above the 
falls of St. Anthony on the Mississippi River. Just below 
the falls we find St. Paul, the capital of the state. At 
Minneapolis we find many large saw mills with vast lum- 
ber yards, where a great quantity of lumber is stacked. 
In the river we find a great many logs. They are brought 
up one by one and sawed into lumber. The process of 
bringing the logs out of the water, the sawing of them 
and the drying of the lumber will be of great interest to 
the pupil. 

The next question that comes to his mind is, where do 
these logs come from? How are they brought down the 
river? This will lead the pupil up the river and the trib- 
utaries of the river, into the forests. The climate and 
the nature of the country will be revealed to him before 
he gets back. He will see, or should see, the vast for- 
ests that grow along the streams and he will see the vast 
pineries of Minnesota and Wisconsin. He will see the 
men clearing the streams and making the roads in the 
summer; and in the winter, in that cold country, he will 
see the men camping in the forests. He will get a taste 
of camp life in the cold frozen country. He will see the 
men cutting the timber and dragging it to the streams, 
getting it ready for the spring freshets. He will see 


the logs rolled into the river by the thousands, and then 
he will see how they are floated down the river. 

But the teacher must remember that this must not be 
way off some place and be considered as a passive story; 
it must be located. The pupil must know where it is. 
He should know about how far it is and the direction. 
He must know the relation of the place with other 
places he has studied. In other words he must constantly 
have the map before him. It is so easy for the teacher 
to miss the whole object by neglecting the map relations 
and the comparisons with other places studied. ° 

One more question will naturally arise. What do they 
do with all this lumber? Here the teacher must guide 
the pupil. With proper directions the pupil will work out 
the problem. He will see the lumber shipped in every 
direction, especially on the plains of Iowa, Dakotas, Min- 
nesota and other states, for building material. There 
where the country is new and being developed, they need 
lumber and in exchange they give wheat, oats and corn. 
When he sees this exchange he can see how a bad crop 
affects the lumber yard and the camp life in the forests. 
The pupil will work out that there must be a way for 
this exchange, thus the railroads must be built. By care- 
fully tracing the vast forests of the North, he will find 
that they extend away up in Canada and around the 
great lakes. Then he can see why Chicago is the great- 
est lumber market in the world. If the teacher wishes 
to push the matter further she can have the pupil follow 
the lumber thru the great lakes, the Erie canal, down the 
Hudson to New York, or if it is to go to Boston, thru 
the Hoosac tunnel by rail. 


The Great Flour Market 
Going back now to the second mentioned cause of the 
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growth of Minneapolis we will note that it was sug- 
gested by the first and no doubt the pupil has been think- 
ing some about the wheatfields of Minnesota or the 
Dakotas. If he is a country boy, the ideal elevator will 


. spring up before him. He will see the vast wheatfields 


with their golden grain ready for the reaper. He will 


Combined harvester and thresher—From Carpenter's 
Geographical Reader, North America. 


imagine the improved reaper and the process of thresh- 
ing. If he is not from the country and has not seen a 
harvest field it will be harder for the teacher to get him 
to live for awhile the life of a farmer in the wheatfields 
of Minnesota. But with the many excellent books to be 
found on such subjects, if the teacher wants to have him 
live thru at least one harvest she can fird material to 
cause him to do so. There are a great many pictures to 


be found in school journals, books and advertisements 


that it becomes an easy matter, if the teacher will start 
the collection. 

In the grocery store the pupil will see flour from Min- 
neapolis; this will lead him to think of the many mills 
there for grinding the wheat. The more he learns of this 
vast wheatfield the more he can understand why Minne- 
apolis is the greatest market for flour in the world. 

The teacher should not forget to bring up the fuel 
question. This is an important agent and should not be 
overlooked; because when any business is established the 
question is the cost. Can it be produced cheaper here 
than elsewhere? But little coal is found in this part of 
the country. Have the pupils suggest. If the conditions 
of the river have been sufficiently brought out he will 
find how the power is gotten. If he is acquainted with 
a saw mill, he may suggest that they burn the dust, which 
is the case, for it is the only fuel they have. 


A series of mills supplied with water power from a dam. 
—Dodge’s Elementary Geography. 


If this is a great flour market, the teacher should not 
stop here but should lead the way again across to the 
Atlantic and see the flour on its way across the great 
ocean. This will afford another opportunity to impress on 
the minds of the pupil the needs of the Erie canal and 
the difference in the cost of freight over it and the rail- 
roads. A good problem for the pupils to solve, would 
be how the flour would best be taken to the lakes and 
what port it would be loaded on the ships. Here will 
bring out another point in favor of Chicago. Perhaps, 
later, the pupil will see, without studying Chicago as a 
great center of commerce, why it is such a great city. 


A Manufacturing Center 


And now the third cause of the growth of Minneapolis, 
which I said grew out of the two mentioned and dis- 
cussed: the other manufacturing industries. There was 
great need of all kinds of material for the people who 
were engaged in the lumber industry and the growing of 
wheat and the making of the flour. The people finding 
that they could manufacture cheaper than they could 
bring in from other places, commenced to establish 
plants of all kinds. The results are that they now have 
established shoe factories, furniture and wagon shops, 
smelting works, packing houses and car works and ma- 
chine shops, as well as smaller manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

There are many other features about this part of the 
country but it is best not to crowd them in at this time 
for fear of overshadowing the one or two things we wish 
to fix in the minds of the pupils. After the pineries and 
the wheatfields have been studied in this manner it would 
be well to make.an outline map, showing where the 
forests of the United States are and the parts of the 
country that produce wheat. It is an easy matter to find 
such outline maps in the later texts on geography. 

The teacher can readily see that if the earlier part of 
our geography teaching is worked. out in this way the 
pupil is taught to think the relation of one natural belt, 
as the wheat belt, with that of another. He can see how 
one affects another, and then one thing suggests an- 
other; as, say Minneapolis, will suggest all that has 
been worked out in connection to-its study. Or any one 
of the parts will suggest the whole or any other of the 
parts. But the study of our country from the political 


The Wheat Region. 
From Carpenter's Geographical Reader, North America. 


divisions is a study of isolated facts and is but memory 
training without interest. It is the power we wish to 
give the pupil to work out geographical facts. If we can 
give him power to take the map and from the natural 
or physical conditions, work out what man could produce 
we have given him much geography. 

I was much pleased with a pupil a few years ago, after 
carefully working thru the pineries of the North, he 
commenced to work out the conditions in South America. 
He was much interested in the forests along the Amazon 
River. He made careful comparisons with the forests 
of our country and eventually made up his mind that he 
would go there.when he became a man. When a pupil 
becomes interested in these things it is not hard to di- 
rect him for he is willing to work. 


: 
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BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


Francis O. BEuzer, Principal Hawthorne School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Introduction 

As an introduction to this series of articles on black- 
board drawing in the teaching of geography, the follow- 
ing quotation from “McMurry’s Special Method in 
Geography” seems quite fitting: “In almost every topic 
sketching is required. In showing the action of streams 
in forming river valleys, the position and effects of 
glaciers, the contour of land forms, as plains, mountains 
and plateaus—the teacher’s use of the blackboard is an 
indispensable means of economy and skill in instruction. 
The teacher who cannot use the blackboard freely for 


illustrative purposes is shorn of half his strength at the 
start.” 


These words from Archibald Geike in “The Teaching 
of Geography,” are also quite pertinent: “Appeals to the 
eye are always of the highest importance in education, 
and more especially in such a subject as geography. : 
; From an early stage in geographical instruction 
constant use should be made of the blackboard.” 


How to Draw Land Forms 

A panoramic or bird’s-eye view of a somewhat ex- 
tended landscape area would reveal various combina- 
tions of slopes, giving rise to such forms as hills, moun- 
tains, valleys, basins, etc. A few suggestions relative 
to the drawing of some of these forms are here given 
in conjunction with the illustration: 

Use almost all of a stick of soft crayon, and, as a4 
rule, work with the side of the crayon and not the end. 
Place the pressure or accent at the upper and _ larger 
end of the crayon, as indicated at “a,” moving the crayon 
to the left at any desired slant. Practice this stroke 
until skill is acquired in making the proper gradation. 
This graded line is quite essential, and should be as- 
siduously cultivated. The contrasts of light, half-light 
and shade, give the effect of relief, and are important 
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factors in representing land sculpture. Vary the lines 
or strokes, as indicated in 1, 2 and 3, under “A.” 

Following this, take up the stroke indicated at 4. 
Make the narrow line by moving the crayon in the 
direction of its own length, using light pressure. By 
turning the crayon while moving so as to bring its 
length transverse to the direction of its forward move- 
ment, as indicated at “b,” “c” and “d;” the broadened 
line will result. Practice this till facility is acquired. 
By combining: these as in “B,” the representation of 
mountains, hills, etc., will become very simple. In future 
lessons greater details of trees, rocks, etc., may be taken 
up and included in the sketches. 

Stroke “e,” made also with the side of the crayon, 
may be used in representing distant streams, or the 
shores and ripples of nearer waters. In drawing a 
hilly or mountainous area, put in the streams before 
passing final judgment on your sketch, as they add much 
to its effectiveness. 

With a little practice the drawing of a surface feature 
in the school vicinity, such as the hill given in the sketch, 

will offer no difficulty, and the chil- 


trations at the board themselves. Thru 
the study of pictures, photographs or 
illustrations in books, various surface 
forms that lend themselves readily to 
blackboard representation will present 
themselves. Give close attention fo 
strong and light strokes, both for re- 
lief and for distance or perspective. 


Some Results of the Work 

As skill increases the. development 
of the artistic sense is bound to result. 
More and more attention to picture 
composition will grow out of the 
prosecution cf this work. As the im- 
aging power grows there will also 
arise a greater appreciation of the 
beautiful and impressive descriptions 
of nature that abound in our litera- 
ture.. Take, for example, Stoddard’s 
tribute to the “Jungfrau, queen of Al- 
pine heights: “Her grand, resplendent 
form fills the entire space between the 
encircling peaks, and forms a dazzling 
centerpiece of ice and snow, nearly 
fourteen thousand feet high. 

It sometimes looks like a great white 
cloud, forever anchored in one place, 
but oftener sparkles as if cov- 
ered with a robe of diamonds; 
mantled as it is, with snows of 
virgin purity from base to heaven-piercing summit. 

“Yet, were we to examine closely a single section of 
the Jungfrau, we should discover that its shoulders are 
covered with enormous snow fields, the origin of stu- 
pendous avalanches. For amid all this beauty there is 
much here that is harsh and terrible. Appalling prec- 
ipices, dangerous crevasses, and well-nigh constant falls 
of hundreds of tons of rock and ice, render the wooing 
of this ‘Maid of the Alps’ a difficult undertaking.” 

Power to appreciate such imagery as is contained in 
the above is certainiy worth striving for. Note, too, 
how the aesthetic element creeps out in the following 
from J. C. Van Dyke in “Nature for Its Own Sake,” 
when speaking of the leveling down of hills: “In the 
distance they lie covered with grass and timber, gladden- 
ing the eyes that look at them. The cattle go to them in 
the heated season, as the birds in time of cold and 
storm, and down their sides of moss and rock run the 
little streams that keep the valley green and turn the 
mill-wheels of the factories. They are always beautiful, 
breaking as they do the horizon line with new forms, 
new colors and new lights. And we need not be dis- 


dren will be glad to attempt the illus-. 
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quieted abeut them because they are worn-out moun- 
tains and must eventually become flat meadows. True 
enough, they are passing away. The bare butte of 
Montana ,is slowly sinking into a lump of formless clay 
because it has no covering to shield it from the elements. 
The New England hills and the hills of Old England 
are sinking too. It is nature’s plan to beat down the 
mountain into the dust of the plain and the sand of the 
sea-shore; but the plan will take many ages for its 


fulfilment. 
rejoice as in the days of David. They will not disappear 
until another David comes.” 


Today the little hills clap their hands and 


THE SHEEP 


“Lazy sheep, pray tell me why 
In the grassy fields you lie, 
Eating grass and daisies white 
From the morning till the night? 
Everything can something do, 
But what kind of use are you?” 


“Nay, my little master, nay, 

Do not serve me so, I pray; 

Don’t you see the wool that grows 
On my back to make you clothes? 
Cold, ah! very cold you'd get, 

If I did not give you, it. 


“Sure it seems a pleasant thing 
To nip the daisies in the spring, 
But many chilly nights I pass 
On the cold and dewy grass, 

Or pick a scanty dinner where 
All the common’s brown and bare. 


“Then the farmer comes at last, 
When the merry spring is past, 
And cuts my wooly coat away 
To warm you in the winter’s day ; 
Little master, this is why 

In the grassy fields I lie.” 


—Ann Taylor. 
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“THE ATMOSPHERE OF COURTESY” 


Evetyn L. Tarntor, Brockton, Mass. 


Edward Howard Griggs in one ofhis lectures 
makes use of the phrase, “the atmosphere of 
courtesy.” In a recent educational paper a 
criticism was made on the teachers who “enter 
their school rooms with an I-reign-here ex- 
pression.” 

These expressions seem to me the two ex- 
tremes of discipline. Most young teachers 
start out with the latter attitude towards their 
pupils and it means trouble for them and for 
her. After awhile, if she is thoughtful, she 
begins to suspect that there is not only an 

‘ easier but a better way of governing. True, if 
she is enough of a martinet, she gets a sort of 
military discipline which may deceive the occa- 
sional visitor; but, after all, it is a discipline of 
friction and she is conscious of having failed 
in getting the right spirit. 

Johnny may not dare to act ugly, but he will 
often feel ugly because he has reached the de- 
fiant state of the little girl who said, “I don’t 
see how she is going to stop me. My mind is a 
little place I’ve got all to myself.” 

Grandma Jones was called upon by Mrs. Streeter 
for help in a case of discipline with two-year-old Ned. A 
the floor leaning against the wall within easy reach of 
the boy’s plaything, a hammer. “I’ve been all the morn- 
ing trying to teach him not to smash that glass. I’ve 
whipped him three times already, but as soon as I leave 
him he starts for it. What shall I do?” sobbed the worn- 
out mother. 

“Take that hammer away from him and put the pic- 
ture out of his reach and give him some new thing to 
play with until he forgets it,” came the answer quick and 
sure. 

Grandma Jones had never heard of Psychology; but 
she was a wise woman, and she had hit upon the very 
heart of the principle therein taught that it is a great 
deal wiser and better to set before a child the things he 
may do than to be forever keeping before him what he 
must not do. 


Grandma Do and Grandma Don’t 


I know of a little girl who describes her two grandmas 
as “Grandma Do,” and “Grandma Don’t,” and it goes 
without saying which one she loves the most. 

The things that must not be done in school are, after 
all, very few in comparison with the things that may be 
done. It is not the part of wisdom to be forever calling 
attention to the stone wall over which the child must 
not climb. 

A young teacher once said to an older one: “How is it 
you always get along so nicely with your pupils? You 
never seem to have any trouble.” The answer was, “I 
have learned that the great thing in discipline is not to 
have any cause for discipline. I try to avoid antagoniz- 
ing my children.” 

A little girl was heard to pray once, “O Lord, make 
me a good girl. Help me to remember to rub kitty’s fur 


the way that makes her purr and not the way that makes 
her scratch.” 

Do you know anyone who makes you feel contrary 
and rebellious about fulfilling some obligation just by 
the way she’asks you to do it? 

Edward was asked »: he had so much trouble with 
He sa.d,“¥.amma, I can’t seem to help it. 


his teacher. 


: 
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She goes at a fellow in such a way it makes me feel ‘I 
won't’ all over when lots of times Fa just as soon do 
the thing as not.” ' 


Antagonism of Manner 

Occasionally there is a real antagonism of personality 
between a teacher and some child; but more often, I be- 
lieve, it is simply antagonism of manner. One of the 
greatest lacks today in our school discipline is a lack of 
courtesy. We “go at” the children. We rub the kitty 
the way that makes her scratch. I do not mean so much 
the politeness of saying “please” and “thank you,” but a 
politeness of tone; an innate courtesy that comes from a 
respect for the children. How often our tone implies so 
much and so different from what our words say! Have 
you ever heard a teacher say things like these? “Now, 
James, what are you doing that for? Don’t you know 
any better? Haven’t I told you times enough not to do 
that?” and all in the most nagging, hateful way that 
showed James plainly she had no faith in his good in- 
tentions? Have you ever talked that way yourself? 

We teach memory gems, songs and poems about po- 
liteness; and give excellent little homilies on the sub- 
ject; but how often we fail in being truly courteous to 
our pupils. How many times a day do we speak to some 
child with tone and manner we would feel called upon to 
apologize for if used to some grown person? Yet chil- 
dren have as much right to pleasant, courteous treatment 
as grown people. 

The Heart of Courtesy 

We often hear disparaging remarks about the “Primary 
teacher’s smile;” while I abhor that as much as anyone, 
still I’m not sure but that even an exaggerated manner 
of politeness is preferable to the lack of courtesy we so 
often exhibit. Yet it is not an outward courtesy I am 
pleading for; it is a real “heart of courtesy” that goes 
deeper than any manner. Children are quick to detect 
shams. Your inner attitude must be right for your outer 
manifestation to be most effective. 

In reading “The Upton Letters,” an excellent book, by 
the way—I found these quotations which sum up what 
I have been saying: “More can be done by courtesy and 
decent amiability than can be done by discipline enforced 
by hard words.” “The great point is that he shall have 
some absorbing and wholesome instinct.” This instinct 
comes from the work or play of the school room or 
often from things of outside interest brought in. A 
tight attitude towards the school is essential in getting 
the best kind of discipline. I find the idea of “our 
school” (not “my” school) is a very patent one, and it 
is one I bring out in the very beginning of the year. 
I impress upon the children the fact that they don’t 
want to belong to a bad school; and that to have a good 
school each child must have a part in making it good; 
hence, the first thing to learn is to take care of his own 
self and work. Brockton is a shoe city and the fathers 
of many of the children are room or department bosses. 
I ask the children if their fathers got to be at the head 
because they were the kind of workmen who had to be 
watched all the time or told continually to do their work. 
They are usually very quick to see the point. Then I 
remind them often that I am not there to take a police- 
man’s part for the naughty ones, or be a nurse for the 
babies who can’t take care of themselves, and that. every 
time I have to stop to perform these extra duties it 
takes just so many minutes from our play or story period. 
After awhile it comes to be a matter of pride to them 
that they can “take care of themselves” as we call it, and 
they refer with great satisfaction to the fact that their 
row or their class has not “played baby” for so long 
atime. It is a real battle fought and won when some 
hitherto troublesome or lazy child comes to me at night 
with shining eyes and says “You haven’t had to take 
care of me once all day.” 


Fairness and Firmness 
Not only do I appeal to the need of their helping, but 


T appeal also to their sense of fairness—always a strong. 
sense in children. “Do you wish to belong to a bad, 
school? Is it fair when everyone else is trying to make. 
it good for you to spoil it?” and similar questions have 
much more effect on most children than Kose you 
may stand in the corner.” 

I do not mean that such appeals will reach every child 
or that there will never be any need of keeping Johnny 
after school. There are always some children whom it 
does not affect, and these selected few must be dealt 
with firmly, and, I believe, early in the year—just as. soon 
as the teacher is sure they cannot be touched by an 
appeal to their helpfulness and fairness. Notice I said 
firmly. It is no “mush of concession” in government I 
am advocating. Avoid trouble if you can but if discipline 
must be enforced let it be done effectively. Otherwise 
the selected few will grow into a majority and manu- 
facture the wrong kind of “public sentiment;” for, after 
all, this whole question of government resolves itself 
into the question of public sentiment. 


Public Sentiment in the School 


Does anyone ever have a better chance to learn how 
vital a force public sentiment is than the teacher? It 
is just as strong in the school room as in civil and social 
affairs and it is an influence I depend upon largely. It 
reduces the question of discipline to a few isolated cases, 
and even these are bettered if not wholly remedied by it. 
What boy will continue long to be unruly when, instead 
of the applause he expects for some mischief, he receives 
only condemnation from the children themselves? The 
teachers’ condemnation is a very small thing in com- 
parison. I know of no other way to get the right kind 
of public sentiment in the school room than by this 
same “atmosphere of courtesy” previously mentioned. 
We cannot expect courtesy and kindness from our pu- 
pils unless they receive them from us. 

There is no truer word in Amiel’s Journal than this: 

“Like alone acts upon like. Therefore do not amend 
by reasoning, but by example; approach feeling by feel- 
ing; du not hope to excite love except by love. Be what 
you wish others to become. Let yourself, and not your 
words, preach.” 


MASTER THOMAS LAWTON JR. 


Mame_r, Chicago, III. 


“B Class—position, one, two, three.” Twenty-four little 
bodies straightened up quickly in their seats; twenty-four 
mites went obediently thru the various motions which the 
school room “one, two, three” demands of every child. 
Twenty-four eager pupils waited anxiously for the cus- 
tomary “Forward;” but the twenty-fifth member of the 
class, he who occupied the front seat, sat seemingly un- 
hearing at his desk. The twenty-four wriggled uneasily 
in the aisles; the twenty-fifth bent his head just a trifle 
more over his slate and went diligently on with his work. 

It was that-almost imperceptible lowering of the head 
which confirmed Miss Gray in her opinion that the child 
had heard every word of the command and was deliber- 
ately disobeying her. She caught her breath for she was 
but a late comer in the field of teaching. Moreover she 
was not a Normal graduate, and consequently her knowl- 
edge as to the ways and means of curbing rebellion in the 
in the school room was exceedingly limited. For the 
urst time in her two weeks of experience-getting she 
was face to face with the stiff problem of an unruly 
child. She hesitated, she delayed meting out punishment 
to the offender; and, contrary to the proverb which 
warns us that he who hesitates is lost, it was Miss 


Gray’s hesitancy which caused her eventual triumph. For 
a moment she stood helpless, striving desperately to 
imagine what course of procedure Froebel would be most 
likely to advocate under such circumstances; then with 


. 


a feeling closely akin to despair she realized that Class 
B was standing neglected in the aisle. 

Almost before she realized what she was doing Miss 
Gray gave the usual command “Forward.” Quickly and 
quietly the children marched to the front of the room 
and took their places upon the little chairs drawn up 
before the blackboard—and still Tommy Lawton worked 
on, outwardly the picture of calmness and peace, but 
within his soul there raged the demon of unholy expecta- 
tion. Then merely because she knew not what to do 
teacher did as many a wiser mortal 1ad done before— 
simply nothing. 

Class B struggled collectively and individually thru its 
daily lesson in “Phonics.” The members of Class A 
worked away at their slates, and it was only occasionally 
that a born superintendent dared lift his eyes long 
enough from his allotted task to criticise the work of 
his neighbors in the lower division. And Tommy--well, 
Tommy still clung to his original seat. Presently the 
thought came to him that he was being neglected, no- 
body seemed to care whether he obeyed or disobeyed. 
This was an entirely new experience for him; he was 
totally unprepared for it and somehow he had a vague 
feeling that he was not getting just exactly what he 
wanted. With a bang he dropped his slate, and striding 
towards the unoccupied chair hurled himself into it. A 
great light broke in.upon Miss Gray; she was beginning 
to understand the peculiar case of Master Thomas Law- 
ton Jr., and she resolved to ignore him for the remainder 
of the day. 

Things went from bad to worse with Thomas Jr. When 
his class was called forward for reading he strutted up 
without his book but against even this heinous offense 
Miss Gray uttered .not a word of protest. She likewise 
made no comment when a moment later he arose from 
his seat and stalked noisily back to his desk for his 
reader. Thomas squirmed uneasily when his_ teacher 
skipped him during the first round of the spelling lesson. 
“Still,” thought he, “she may have forgotten to call on 
me, I guess she just didn’t see me,” and forthwith he 
began to brandish his arms frantically in the air to at- 
tract attention. 

Then came a word which nobody seemed able to spell. 
How Thomas’s heart swelled with pride, as he realized 
that he knew it. The word passed quickly all the way 
down the line. Now the boy next to him had failed, and 
it was his, Thomas Lawton’s turn—but, “You may pass 
these letters Alice, and we shall build words,” said 
teacher. The glad, proud light died out of Tommy’s 
eyes, and he writhed in his anger. Alice handed him his 
box, and Thomas, stiffling a yell of rage hurled it across 
the room. The tiny bits of white paper lay scattered all 
over the floor and the boy surveyed his work defiantly. 
“Now she will have to pay some attention to me,” he 


muttered to himself, “Maybe she'll try to make me pick © 


them up and, Gee, but won’t I show her tho? I suppose 
I'll get a licking now for sure, but I don’t care—wish she 
would whip me right away and have it over with.” 

But Miss Gray, altho her eyes blazed and her hands 
fairly itched to lay hold of the recalcitrant Tommy, said 
not a word, much to that young rascal’s astonishment. 

All day long teacher continued her policy of ignoring 
Thomas, and all day long that young man strove by every 
means within his power to attract her attention. At last 
the bell rang; school was over and the children lined up 
at the dressing room door. Thomas realized that the 
decisive moment had come. Down in his place in the 
center of the ranks he dropped, and when the signal to 
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pass out was given he crawled along on all fours. Miss. 
Gray noticed the commotion immediately and, pouncing 
down upon the luckless Tommy she dragged him to his. 
feet and shook him violently. Then after the rest of the 
children had passed out, she took him by the arm and 
marched him back to his seat. Without a word she 
pushed him into it and going to her desk began to busy 
herself with her own work. 

There was a rap at the door and in walked Miss 
Brant, the teacher from room sixteen. She took in the 
situation at a glance: the tired, flushed and determined: 
face of Miss Gray and the equally set face of young: 
Thomas Jr. 

“Why, Miss Gray!” she exclaimed in a voice calculated: 
to awaken remorse in even the most hardened sinner, 
“what has Thomas been doing?” 

For a moment Miss Gray forgot about her inability to- 
remember the various ways and means advocated by 
prominent writers on Pedagogy for cases similar to that 
of Thomas and her natural Irish quick wittedness came 
to her rescue. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I can’t imagine what is. 
wrong with Tommy? It’s the strangest thing I ever 
heard of. He looks big enough to be at school, and he 
has trousers on like all the other boys, and yet he doesn’t 
act a bit like the rest of them. He hasn’t learned to- 
walk yet; he creeps along just as a baby does, and you 
know how babies throw everything they can get hold 
of on the floor—well, that’s just what Thomas does. His. 
mother must have made a mistake when she put trousers. 
on him and sent him to school. Of course we can’t keep: 
babies here, so I am going to send him home, and write 
his mother a letter telling her what a big baby he is, 
and she'll put him right back into dresses. I know she 
will.” 

Tommy pricked up his ears at the beginning of Miss 
Gray’s speech; a little later his head dropped on his 
desk, and there were sounds of subdued weeping, but by 
the time Miss Gray had finished the lad could stand the 
strain no longer. With one rush he hurled himself into 
her arms, all his indifference gone, and in a piteous voice 
began begging her not to let his mamma put him into 
dresses again. But Miss Gray apparently was not to be 
moved by his tears. 

“No, Thomas,” she said, “I’m sorry to have to do it, 
but we can’t keep a baby here. When you grow up and 
get put into trousers for keeps I’ll be only too glad to 
have you in my room. Get your cap now and hurry home; 
you’re mother will be worried about you.” But Thomas, 
completely crushed and broken in spirit, entreated frant- 
ically for another chance. Miss Gray seemed to waver. 

“Oh ask her please to let me stay,” and Tommie turned 
to Miss Brant with a look of genuine anguish in his face. 

The moment had come when Miss Gray could afford to 
show mercy. With the teacher from room sixteen plead- 
ing for one last chance for him, and Thomas himself 
promising to conduct himself as a veritable angel for the 
rest of his life Miss Gray felt that she could afford to 
relent a bit and still come off with flying colors. “Very 
well, Thomas, I won’t write that note this time and I'll 
take your word for it that you intend to behave as a 
little man should from now on.” 

Thomas bolted for the dressing room for his cap; and 
Miss Gray, as soon as she knew that he was out of hear- 
ing, allowed herself to give vent to the laugh which was 
almost choking her. 

“My, but he’s a case,” she exclaimed as soon as she 
recovered enough of her self control to enable her to- 
speak. 

“Was a case, you mean,” exclaimed the teacher from 
room sixteen, as she joined in the laugh with Miss Gray.- 
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MISS MARGARET PUMPHREY, Oak Park, IIl. 
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MUSIC IN THE GRADES. 
Sister M. Nolasco, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Music in the Schools” was the subject of an interesting 
and pointed paper read by Sister M. Nolasco at one of 
the diocesan teachers’ conferences held in that city. She 
said in part: 

“How does the child learn to sing? Not by learning 
many rules, studying processes, and reasoning them out, 
but by hearing other singers and imitating. He will get 
some bad tones, doubtless, but he gets the idea of melody 
and rhythm, notices different tones, and when later he 
becomes somewhat proficient in the scale, which he has 
learned by hearing others, it is a pleasure for him to 
read at sight, to analyze airs and exercises, and to apply 
the do-re-mi to them. In doing this, he seems to be dis- 
covering something new. He becomes a sight-reader, 
and builds right up from his early foundation. 

“Our point is this, the child’s musical education is best 
begun with class singing, in school, on the do-re-mi sys- 
tem, with enough simple rote songs, at the very com- 
mencement to keep the interest alive, and start the ear in 
musical effects. Patriotic and national airs should be 
chosen in preference to others, also songs of the seasons, 
in which children delight. Each lesson from the very first» 
should have something to really attract the attention of 
the child. These points that appeal to the child, will 
carry along with them, some of the dryer points of study. 
The man or woman who cannot meet this test, should 
never teach children.” 

In the discussion which followed, the opinion pre- 
vailed among the teachers that from the first, vocal music 
should be a constant factor in the school-room. Rote- 
singing of nature songs and simple hymns, with exer- 
cises using the ladder and figures, should constitute the 
work of the first and second grades. Great attention 
should be given, here and throughout, to tone develip- 
ment and care of voice. Every precaution should be used 
to prevent harsh, forced tones. : 

In all grades special attention should be given to ear- 
training in order to:add to the pupil’s appreciation and 
enjoyment of good music, and that the cultural and moral 
influence of such music may be more effective. 

Note singing should begin in the third grade, with the 
use of the chart; after which music readers should, when 
practicable, be placed in the hands of the children. Care 
should always be taken to secure sweet, though animated 
tone, together with correct pronunciation and distinct 
articulation. 

A lesson in singing should be given once a week, and 
practiced daily from fifteen minutes in the lower grades 
to twenty or twenty-five minutes in the higher grades. 
The first hour in the morning is most desirable for sing- 
ing, since the children are then in the best physical con- 

ition. 


It was considered desirable to devote one hour each 


week to preparation for church singing. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE—OUTLINE FOR STUDY 


By Sister M. Pauline, Convent of Mercy, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Preliminary Notes. 

This gem is a poem of the heart—‘“a heart lament’’—suggested, 
as Washington Irving says, by the following fact: The village 
was the village of Lissoy—a smiling village in Erin's green isle— 
where the poet spent his childhood. General Napier turned out 
all the tenants in order that he might have more “space for his 
lake, his parks extended, bounds for his horses, equipage and 
hounds.”” A certain Captain Hogan afterward restored the place 
to its previous condition in order that it might correspond with 
Goldsmith’s description. Its theme—the description and decay 
which follows in the wake of luxury and wealth. 

— lesson of the poem is contained in the apostrophe to 
etry: 
“Teach erring man to spurn the rage of pain. 
Teach him that states of native strength possessed 
Though very poor may still be very blessed; 
Trat Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole away, 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 
Poem was dedicated to the great artist Sir Joshua Reynolds. It 


“Teach erring man,” etc. 
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is full of sympathetic and touchingly sweet descriptions; its ten- 
derness and pathos, its exquisite and polished diction, make it one 
of our perfect literary gems. It is a poem that finds an echo in 
the heart, brings the tear to the eye. Think how the poet must 
have felt when he penned these lines: 

‘Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour! 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangled walks dnd ruined grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view, 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorne grew, 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 2 

Swells at my breast and turns the past to pain.” 

Author best known as: “A Poet Naturaiist and Historian, who 
scarcely left any style of writing untouched and touched nothing 
that he did not adorn. A powerful yet gentle master; in genius 
sublime, vivid, ‘versatile. In style elevated, clear, elegant—the love 
of companions, the fidelity of friends, and the verieration of 
readers.”—Dr. Epitaph (Goldsmith). 

The Poem Itself. 

Note the opening verse, the beautiful apostrophe to “Sweet 
Auburn.” Points of poem: The village of the poet’s memory—the 
charms — ‘“‘where humble happiness endeared each scene’ — the 
“sheltered cot’’—the “cultivated farm’’—the never-failing brook— 
the busy mill—the “decent church that topp’d the neighboring 
hill’’.—the village pastimes—when “toil remitting lent its turn to 
play’’-—“‘But all these charms are fled’’— 

“One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain.” 

Contrast the village and its desolation with the Auburn of the 
poet’s youth. Note the moralizing— 

“Til fares to thee, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Early days in England. Quote from “A time there was wealth’; 
the changes time had wrought; the poet's thoughts upon his réturn 
to his childhood home as he took his “solitary rounds’’— 

“Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast and turns the past to pain.” 

Now comes the central poem thought, the lines so pathetically 
sweet and simple, wrung from the heart whose throbs were all: for 
“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain.’’ Quote “In my 
wandering,”’ etc.; the poetic reflections; the olden memories of the 
village; the twilight scenes; the swain responsive as the milkmaid 
sings; the sober herd that lowed to meet their young; the noisy 
geese that gabbled o’er the pond; the playful children just let 
loose from school— 

“These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made.” 

The change—Note contrast and quote lines descriptive of it; 
quote lines describing “yon widowed solitary thing’; the village 
preacher, “a man to all the country dear’; his life work; his 
people’s veneration; the preacher at church. Quote lines showing 
what the little ones thought of him. (Many think that Gold- 
smith’s father was the original of this character sketch.) 

The schoolmaster—‘‘A man severe he was, and stern to view; 
yet he was kind—and still the wonder grew that one small head 
could carry all he knew.” 

The inn—its white-washed walls; the nicely sanded floor; the 
varnished clock that ticked behind the door; the hearth; the 
chimney; the twelve good ruales—(Urge no healths. Profane no 
divine ordinance. Touch no state matters. Reveal no secrets. 
Pick no quarrels. Make no comparisons. Maintain no ill opinions. 
Keep no bad company. Encourage no vice. Make no long meals. 
Repeat no grievances. Lay no wagers.) 

Contrast the simple joys of the simple village folk with the 
long pomp, the “midnight masquerade,” of the rich and proud; 
the fate of a “land of luxury betrayed,’’ where the wealthy trades- 
men oppress the peasantry; spurns his cottage from the green, 
takes up a place that many poor supplied; he must have place for 
his lakes, park, etc.; the city’s enticements; description of the 
distant clime to which they emigrate; contrast with their native 
village; the parting day— 

“Good Heavens! What sorrow gloomed that parting day! 
How the poor exiles lingered and fondly looked their last—a long 
farewell— 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, returned and wept, 
And still returned to weep.” 
The closing stanzas—apostrophe to Luxury; to Poetry. Lesson— 


Aids for Study. 
What village had the poet in mind? Quote the first eight lines. 
Mention the charms of “Sweet Auburn!” natural, social. “Smiling 
spring’’—figure? “Parting summer’s lingering bloom’’—Explain 
figure? “Amidst thy kowers the tyrant’s hand is seen’—EHExplain 
and give figure. Describe the village in its deselation. “A breath 
can make them as a breath has made’’—Explain. Meaning of 
“Trade's unfeeling train usurps the land and disposses the swain’’? 
Figure? “Light labor’’—Figure? What are the poet's felings upon 
his return to Auburn? Quoe lines expressing his life-wish—‘“In 
all my griefs, and God has given me my share,” etc. Mention some 
of the poet’s sorrows. (Read life.) ‘To husband out life’s taper 
at the close’’—Figure? His hopes? Meaning of lines “For him” 
to “gate’’? Explain from “sinks to his grave’ to “ere the world 
be past.’”’ What were the various sweet twilight sounds? Describe 
the solitary thing “beside the splashy spring’; “flush of life is 
fled’’"—Figure? Explain “where once the garden smiled’—Figure? 
Who was the original of the “Village Preacher’? (Goldsmith's 
father). Character? How did he serve his Master? What was 
his pride? Life duties? His manner and conduct in church? 
Quote lines which show what the little ones thought of him. 
Where were his “serious thoughts’? (Quote). Where was the 
village school? Describe the master. Mention some of his ac- 
complishments. ‘And still the wonders grew’’—-Figure? Where 
was the inn? Describe its interior as the poet saw it in memory. 
What were the twelve good rules? hat was more congenial to 
Goldsmith’s heart than the pomp and pleasure of the rich? Ex- 
plain ‘“‘Fashion’s brightest arts decoy.” What evil did the poet 
think followed the train of wealth? How did it affect the peas- 
ants and their “smiling Auburn’’? 

“Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore.”’—Explain. 
“And shouting Folly hails them from her shore’—Figure? To 
what does he compare the land “by luxury destrayed’’? ° “The 
country blooms—a garden and a grave’—Explain. What drove 
the peasants from home? "What awaited them in the city? Where 
did they seek a refuge? Explain “half the convex world intrudes 
between."" What was the difference between the new land of exile 
and their native village? Quote lines which dscribe the parting 
day. How is “Luxury curst by Heaven’s decree’? Explain “How 
do they patrons,’”’ etc. “My shrine in crowds, my solitary pride.’’— 
Explain. 

Quote lines giving poem lesson— 

“Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain,” etc. 
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(Continued from Page 108.) 
THOMAS—A spirit is anything you can’t see. 
TEACHER—Hardly, Thomas. I cannot see your his- 
tory because it is in your desk. Is your history a spirit? 
THOMAS—Well, I mean a spirit is something that 
. nobody can see. 
TEACHER—Nobody can see the air. 
spirit? Why not? 
THOMAS—I know the air isn’t a spirit, but I can’t 
tell why. 
TEACHER—O, I think you can. 
that is a spirit? 
THOMAS—tThe soul. 
TEACHER-—Right. 


Is the air a 


Tell me something 


Something else? 


THOMAS—God. 
TEACHER—Right again. Do you know of any other 
spirits? 


THOMAS—The devil. 

TEACHER—Yes, the devil is a spirit, because he is an 
angel, though a fallen angel. All the angels—the bad 
angels as well as the good angels—are spirits. Now, 
name the three classes of spirits. 

PETER—God, the angels and our souls. 

TEACHER—AIll right. Thomas, think a little about 
God, the angels and our souls, and then tell us why the 
air is not a spirit. 

THOMAS—tThe air doesn’t know what it is doing. 

TEACHER—Of course. The air is not intelligent. But 
spirits are. They have understanding. Our souls have 
something else besides understanding. What is it? 

GEORGE—Our souls have free will. 

TEACHER—What does FREE WILL mean? 

PAUL—It means that we can do as we please. 

TEACHER—Yes. God gives us the gift ot free will, so 
that we may serve Him, not because we have to, but 
because we want to. We shall continue this lesson to- 
morrow. But before we close, tell us somethirg useful 
that you have jearned from the lesson, something that 
will help us to please Almighty God. 

JOHN—To remember that God gave us free will and to 
try to please Him by using our will rightly. 


A TRIO OF PARISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


For the Primary and Grammar Departments of Every 
Catholic School. 

HE new Course of Study specially prepared for the 

eight grades of the parish schools of the Archdiocese 

of Philadelphia has been officially adopted for their 
teachers by the Diocesan School Boards of Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg and Erie. This is a graceful tribute to Phila- 
delphia’s parish school system and management, recog- 
nized on all sides as a type and pattern in matters of 
Catholic education. 

Although attention was called to the above Course cf 
Study in these pages last June, the volume, especially in 
view of the above facts, deserves to be brought again 
under the reader’s notice. So far as the writer knows, 
there is no other Course of Study for our parish schools 
comparable to this one, either in the range of its subjects 
or the scope of their treatment. The following branches 
are embraced in the 248 large octavo pages of the volume: 
Religious Exercises, Christian Doctrine, English, Penman- 
ship, Arithmetic, Algebra (Seventh and Eighth grades), 
Geography, History, Civil Government (Eighth Grade), 
Vocal Music (including Gregorian Chant), Drawing, Ele- 
mentary Science (Plants, Animals, Minerals). Each of 
these courses has been scientifically prepared by seasoned 
teachers, for the purpose of establishing a definite system 
or grading, and of securing, as far as may be, uniformity 
in the methods of teaching the several branches. The 
school work for each term is admirably planned so as to 
be kept within reasonable limits. The pupils are not over- 
taxed, although their time is amply employed. It is like- 
wise noticeable that subjects that are not likely to be of 
service to the children in after life have been excluded 
from the Course. The “fads” and “frills” of a certain class 
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of educationalists have no place in this manual. On the 
other hand, there is, wherever possible, excellent co-ordi- 
nation of the various branches of study, besides a wealth 
of welcome suggestions for the teachers of the several 
grades. All in all, it is a book that is bound to find its 
way sooner or later into the hands of every teacher in our 
parish schools, for every copy will make a new friend 
who will be anxious to spread the knowledge of the book 
abroad. The publishers have every reason to be satisfied 
with their part in the making of this excellently printed 
and bound volume. (The Dolphin Press, 1305 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 50 cents a copy; by mail, 60 cents). 

The second school-book about which a word is to be 
said is just on the eve of publication—Selections in Prose 
and Poetry. It is a supplementary volume of the Course 
of Study, inasmuch as it gives in full the recitations and 
memory gems in verse and prose, outlined in the “Eng- 
lish” department of the volumes mentioned above. The 
compilation has been made under the guidance of a nun 
who has had many years of experience in the classroom, 
both of the elementary and the normal school, and the 
grading of the selections no less than the choice of the 
pieces themselves could have no better guarantee. From 
the “Mother Goose Rimes” assigned to primary grades up 
through the selections for the intermediate grades to the 
great classics of the higher grades, there is splendid dis- 
crimination both in the extract and in the special reading 
of it given in this volume. Some explanatory notes follow 
at the end of the Selections, also a biographical sketch of 
the various authors whose gems of thought and expres- 
sions are quoted. The volume is from the same publish- 
ers, who have a well-merited reputation for elegance in 
their publications. (The Dolphin Press, 1305 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents, plus postage.) 

Besides the single volume containing the Selections of 
the eight grades for the teachers, there is a separate 
pamphlet for Grades I. and II., also a separate pamphlet 
for each of the other six grades, to be put into the hands 
of the pupils, 

The third of the trio of books, like the second, is sup- 
plementary to the Course of Study, although it has already 
been in fruitful service in scores of our parish schools for 
three years—Teachers’ Handbook of Christian Doctrine. 

The branch of the religious instruction as outlined in 
the above Course of Study is based in every detail on 
this manual. In the Preface we find this question: “What 
teacher today would dream of giving History or Geog- 
raphy lessons from the text-book alone?” Obviously the 
answer is that no teacher would. This manual shows how 
to bring into the teaching of Catechism the adjuncts we 
employ in the secular branches. The “New Education” 
has been studied thoroughly so as to get from it every 
valuable aid and suggestion to make the teaching of 
Religious Instruction interesting and living to the children. 
Pictures, blackboard sketches, and the use of the molding- 
board have been made to serve for this purpose; and maps 
and objects of various kinds are called into requisition; 
even the pupils themselves at times, are led to enact an 
historical scene, or become travelers in imagination over 
the lands about which they are studying. Of this volume 
the present Bishop of Harrisburg, one-time superintendent 
of parish schools of Philadelphia, says: “I have gone over 
enough of the work to warrant me in saying that it is not 
only necessary for all the teachers in our schools, but 
that it is the most important work in Catechetical Peda- 
gogy I have yet seen. The teachers who follow its sug- 
gestions cannot fail to make the study of the Catechism 
not only interesting and instructive, but will be sure that 
this most necessary of all studies will be learned as it 
should be, fully and understandingly. The work has my 
warmest approbation.” Almost every other member of 
the American Hierarchy has expressed his opinion of the 
manual in the same appreciative terms.—The Dolphin 
Press, 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. Part I., 50 
cents, plus 7 cents postage; Part II., 50 cents, plus 8 cents 
postage; Parts I. and II. (single volume), 85 cents, plus 


“12 cents postage. 
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SUPERVISION IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, 


By Sister Mary Alphonsa of St. Catherine’s Academy, Sacine, Wis. Read 
at the Catholic Educaiional Convention, Rev. Francis T. Moral, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


chial School? We know that it is the only school for 

Catholic children. As the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore declares: “Education, to be sound and to pro- 
duce beneficial results, must develop what is best in man, 
and make him not only clever but good. A one-sided 
education will develop a one-sided life, and such a life 
will surely topple over and so will every social system 
that is built up of such lives. True civilization requires 
that not only the physical and intellectual but also the 
moral and religious well-being of the people should be 
improved with equal care. Take away religion from a 
people, and morality will soon follow.” It is the object of 
the parochial school, taught and supervised by Sisters and 
the Pastor of the parish, to conform to these principles. 

The supervision of the parochial school extends to the 
school, the play-ground and the church. The religious 
training of the child while in school devolves upon the 
Sisters and the Pastor. The Pastor has the grave re- 
sponsibility of instructing the children in the doctrines 
of the Church and preparing them for the reception of 
the Sacraments, thus supplementing and completing the 
catechetical instruction of the Sisters. The Sisters on 
their part also train the child how to behave in the house 
of God, and to grow up a child of God. The supervision 
by the Pastor does not extend to the methods of teaching, 
but it does extend to the selection of text books, unless 
these are prescribed by the Diocesan Board. 

The Relation of Teacher to Pupil. 

The Sisters are for the school, not the school for the 
Sisters. The Religious who thinks that the school is for 
the teacher is on the wrong path and, as teacher, eventu- 
ally fails or goes down in opprobrium. She fails in 
supervision because she is so impressed with the dignity 


| : IS needless to ask the question: What is the Paro- 


and more pleasant surroundings. 


constantly improving their qualifications. 


and worth of her holy vocation that she acquires a touch- 
me-not sort of air which repels her young charges, and 
the consequence is a loss of prestige, and if she does 
secure obedience and good discipline it is only by force 
or by cast-iron rules. 

On the other hand the Religious who knows she is for 
the school, realizes all that this signifies, and acquires 
a supervision that can never be acquired by any other 
means. In the first place she must enter upon her duties 
with a love for children. A Sister who does not love 
children has no place in the school room, and should 
seek some other occupation. There is in every human 
being a tender chord that will always respond to kind- 
ness. Let the Religious seek this chord and once having 
found it, her discipline over that child is complete, no 
matter what great faults it may otherwise possess. She 
is thus in sympathy with her pupils and they with her. 
She never makes a rule without a necessity for it, and 
the fewer rules she makes the greater is her supervision 
and control over her pupils. 

There is such a thing as governing too much; children 
are more impressed by the teacher’s power held in reserve 
than by the power actually seen. They are awed by the 
thought of what the Sisters might ao when they are 
guilty of.indolence or disobedience. 

That the Sisters in charge should have the supervision 
of the school and playground seems to be a matter of 
course. She is constantly with the pupil and knows, or 
should know, his defects as well as his good qualities, 
his capabilities as well as his deficiencies physically, men- 
tally and morally. 

The Pastors Aid in Discipline. 

The Pastor as superintendent of the school is a power- 
ful factor in its supervision. By his frequent visits to 
the school and his pleasant “Good morning,’ ’he upholds 
and sustains the power of the teacher wk:ch reacts upon 
the pupils and silently commands obedience and good 
order. Besides, he is to be appealed to in grave cases of 
breach of discipline that may, and do arise in every school, 
and also in cases where his authority is the only power 
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that will decide differences of opinion between parents 
and teachers. 

In governing, the Religious must consider the nature 
of the child she is to govern, and not demand impossi- 
bilities of him. He is naturally restless, inquisitive and 
thoughtless. These qualities the teacher must accept as a 
matter of course, and not consider them as faults. She 
must allow a lawful vent for his activity. If she does not, 
and keep him confined to a forced position for an un- 
reasonable length of time, restlessness and disobedience 
will be the result and the fault is not his, but the teacher's. 

To insure good discipline when the child needs correc- 
tion, the culprit should be corrected with judgment, ac- 
cording to the weight of the fault. In a well-regulated 
school corporal punishment has no place ,in fact, it is not 
appropriate. The child’s sense of honor should be so 
awakened that detention after school, or a slight repri- 
mind would be sufficient punishment; above all, kneeling 
on the floor, or any form of punishment that would lower 
his sense of honor, should never be resorted to. 

Busy Pupils Have no Time for Mischief. 

The surest way to produce a good and happy discipline 
is to fill up the pupil’s time with work. Let him have no 
idle moments except in the time allotted to play. Every 
well organized school will have a certain time set apart 
for healthful play, when the child can relax every muscie 
with pleasure and profit. It is the duty of the Sister in 
charge, or one appointed by her to supervise the children’s 
play in such a manner that her presence is not a hindrance 
to their free, spontaneous activity. It is not necessary for 
the teacher to be always in their midst, when playing. A 
glance in passing will be sufficient for her to see if the 
games are progressing as they should for the benefit of 
the child. To obtain good, and the desired supervision 
at recess time, the playground should be sufficiently large 
to allow a separation of the boys from the girls, because 
the nature of boyish games is different from that of girls. 
Boy’s sport, on account of their superior strength and 
vivacity, will be too boisterous and rough for girls. 

Playgrounds and Physical Culture Development. 
In some of our parochial schools there is little or no 
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attention paid to the school grounds, and the consequence 
is that the children must play in the street or take a mili- 
tary march on the sidewalk. There is no walk or march 
equal to a good, healthy romp or game, where every 
muscle is relaxed, and again called into action. Some 
schools are equipped with costly physical apparatus for 
recreation, but free exercise in the open air is far better, 
healthier than any exercise of an artificial nature. It is 
mistaken economy to have no playground or one that is 
to small to accommodate the whole school. 

The children of today will be the men and women of 
tomorrow, and if, through parsimony or mistaken 
economy, children, through want of necessary exercise, 
lay the foundation of life-long disease, the parish is re- 
sponsible. Every child requires play and relaxation as 
much as he. does sleep. Of what use is a playground 
laid out in grass plots, fenced arount to prevent the chil- 
dren from walking on the grass? 

Teacher Should Not Be Overtaxed. 

There is one thing, more than any other, that demoral- 
izes good order and discipline in the school, and that is, 
demanding too much of the Sisters—demanding an im- 
possibility. It is the laudable aim of our parochial schools 
to teach all the grades, but to do this, and to have a well 
organized school, requires a teacher for each grade, then 
the discipline and the supervision could be perfect. But 
in schools where four teachers are expected to do the 
work of eight, where in the primary room the teacher has 
eighty or ninety, or even a hundred pupils, the second 
room sixty, the other two between fifty and sixty each, 
how can teachers have even commenable discipline? Is 
it not a slaughter of the innocents as well as of their 
teachers? Is it a wonder that vocations are few, and that 
hundreds of Religious go down to an early grave?- 

If a teacher in the public school has over fifty pupils 
she is given an assistant. Wherever the parochial school 
is well arranged and well equipped and the teachers. are 
not dragged down by too many pupils, its classes, grade 
for grade, will surpass in every instance those of the 
public schoo.l Every one who has had any experience 
in, the matter can testify to this fact. 
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4, Legibility, Speed and beauty secured by the Unbroken Glide 
of Pen in all word forms. 19 The Story of Jules Breton 
; j i j 20 The Story of Valasquez 
5. All devices for spacing etc. dropped early in the series. 21 The Story of Turner 
6. Interest awakened and culture fostered by using lines of 
classic poems for copies in script and print alternately. | 
7. No.7 presents unusual drill in BUSINESS and SOCJAL 


FORMS. 


Mailing Price per dozen, 75 cents 
Correspondence Solicited 


Containing Half-Tone Engravings of thé 
- Masterpieces 
Price only 10 cents each 


Educational Publishing Company 


224-228 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, III. 
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Catholic Educational Convention 


The Cathoile Educational Assoria- 
tion of the United States met in Mil- 
waukee July 9, 10 and 11. It was the 
most successful and enthusiastic con- 
vention in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Owing to the effective manner 
in which the meeting was promoted 
through the pages of the Catholic 
Shool Journal, there was a larger rep- 
resentation of members of different 
teaching communities wan at previous 
conventions. 

Archbishop Messmer, in his address 
of welcome, made a stirring plea for 
progressiveness in Catholic education. 
He urged the establishment of a uni- 
formity of standard, covering the 
schools of all dioceses, and a broaden- 
ing of the educational system that will 
keep the Catholic schools abreat of the 
times, 

“The time is past when the Catholic 
schools can be regarded as private in- 
‘stitutions,” said he. “Hitherto we 
have not had the concentration or uni- 
formity we should have had. Each 
-school, or each diocese, has gone its 
own way. I urge upon this body that 
in your deliberations you do not slight 
the subject of unity in Catholic edu- 
cation. Let us establish a system that 
will be uniform. We should do it, and 
we are able to do it. Besides, it is ne- 
cessary to the honor of our association, 
that we bring up our general educa- 
tional system to a specific standard. 

“The system of Catholic education 
is public in as pure a sense as any oth- 
er educational system in the land. Our 
schools are the schools of the people 
and of the citizens of this country.” 

The opening address in the Conven- 
_, tion Hall was made President-General 
Msrg. O’Connell. 

Archbishop Quigley, of Chicago, in 
a speech referred to the parochial 
schools as the pride of the Church and 
the wonder and admiration of those 
outside the Church. He complimented 
the brothers and sisters for the good 
work they do, and deplored the fact 
that there. were not more teaching sis- 
ters. 

The necessity of infusing religious 
teaching into all branches of study in 
‘the schools was urged upon the attend- 
ants at the school department meeting 
held in the Gesu Auditorium at the 
‘close of the general meeting. Rev. P. 
©. Yorke, Rev, Francis J. Finn, 8. J., 
and Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.. took 
part in a discussion upon “The Educa- 
‘tional Value of Christian Doctrine.” 

The desirability of Catholic text- 
books in Catholie schools was urged at 
the meeting of teachers, on Tuesday 
afternoon. Sister Borromeo, a member 
of the Dominican Order, started the 
‘discussion. Her paver appears in full 
elsewhere in The Journal. The ap- 
pointment of a general committee of 
learned educators, to whom all text- 
books to be used in Catholic schools 
might be sent for revision, was strongly 
urged, although no action was. taken. 


YOUR INTEREST 


COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 


COMPRISING 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 


By a Seminary Professor 
Authorized English Version 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, 


TEACH ARITHMETIG BETTER 


WitH a Set or THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid to teaching Arithmet- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
) pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
4 explained by thé easiest and most approved modern methods. 

It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 
‘+4 lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 
| and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 
‘ Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
4 you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it will enable you to pass a 
better examination on the subject. 

It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. There are 14 pages of index alone; 
over 250 colored plates, half tones, gee ete. Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannct 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 


THE CARNEGIE BOOK co., 


1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


CONVENT AND ACADEMIES 


in selecting their commercial text books should select them from 
the lists of a publisher who is himself thoroughly familiar with 
every phrase of commercial work; who knows what to emphasise 
and can if their teachers need reliable expert advice give it to 
them. ‘The members of this firm have given thirty of the best 
years of their lives to this work and have had upwards of 50,000 
pupils under their direct tuition. If your teachers need help at 
any point while teaching the books you get from us they can get 
it by return of mail. With this very large experience doesn’t it 
stand to reason that our books should be more practical than 
others? 


These following books are very popular with religious schools: 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
Modern Business Speller 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic 

Complete Touch Typewriter Instructor 

Manual of Munson Shorthand 


We shall welcome your inquiries about next year’s books 


POWERS & LYONS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Considered Carefully for 
Fall Adoption 


Sixth Edition 


Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Ananieaitt: Colleges and 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
| 
ay 
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A paper by a sister of Notre Dame, 
read by Rev. M. J. Lochemes, recom- 
mended the addition of another “R”— 
standing for religion—to the three al- 
ready taught in the schools. 

Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., of St. Ig- 
natius College in Chicago, whose ad- 
dress on the “Educational Status of 
Catholic Deaf Mutes in this Country” 


«--HOLY ROSARY ACADEMY... 
CORLISS, WIS. 

St. Catherine’s Academy conducted by 
the Sisters of St Dominic, Racine, Wis , will 
transfer its Boarding School Department 
for young ladies the coming scholastic year 
to Corliss, Wis. 

‘The location of the new school is every- 
thing that could be desired; the air is re- 
markably pure and invigorating. The build- 
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was illustrated by Clarence Selby, deaf, 
dumb and blind, and by William Lucas 
and Mary Garrity, deaf mutes, made a 
strong plea for Catholic deaf mutes. 
Father Moeller said that of the esti- 
mated number of 15,275 Catholic deaf, 
there are 1,002 children in Catholic 
schools, and 10,646 in non-Catholic 
schools. He declared that thousands 
of these could be saved to the Catholic 
faith if there were a brotherhood or 
sisterhood devoted to the work, and 
pointed out that the Protestants, espec- 
ially the Methodists, are active in this 
work. 

On Wednesday morning, Rev. John 
J. Farrell, chaplain at Harvard, pre- 


sented before the College Association a 
painstaking paper giving the attend- 
ance of Catholic students at 269 non- 
Catholic colleges as 5,830 young men 
and 1,557 young women, a total of 
7,387 in all. Estimating the number 
in attendance at the other 136 non- 
Catholic colleges, he came to the con- 
clusion that at least 8,671 Catholics are 
in attendance at all of the non-Catho- 
lic colleges in the country. 

Rev. Francis B. Cassilly, S. J., of 
Chicago, was of the opinion that at- 
tendance at Catholic institutions could 
be much increased by awakening the 
interest of pastors, parish school-teach- 
ers and laymen to the great importance 


ing. a brick structure, is very comodious, 
well ventilated, and is equipped with all 
modern improvements. 

The Academy maintains seven fully 
equipped departments of study. An Ele- 
mentary; a Commercial, and an Academic 
Department; a Conservatory of Music; De- 

artments of Art; of Expression and of 
omestic Science 

The Sisters will give a prominent place 
in their curriculum of studies to Domestic 
Science. The pupils will be taught plain 
sewing, domestic bookkeeping, the elements 
of eooking and baking, of laundering and 
general housekeeping. 

All passenger trains of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Road make regular 
stops at Corliss. The Academy is only ten 
minutes walk from the depot. 

Terms moderate. 

For catalogue apply to, 

Directress, St. Catherine’s Academy 
RACINE, WIS. 


ADDRESS THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


80-82 Wabash Avenue, - - 
N. B. Send for eighty page catalogue and price lists 


5 
Bradley’s School Paints 
IN VARIOUS FORMS 
Boxes, separate pans for refilling, 
and in tubes of semimoist 
OVER FORTY COLORS 
For the above and for 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Reed, Raphier and other Hand Work Materials 
and the Brown Famous Pictures 


Chicago 


LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


next 60 days 

Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 

We manufacture and sell 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
and BIOLOGY 


Buy direct from the factory 
and save the dealer’s 
profit. 

Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue, 


Columbia School 
Supply Co..... 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 


Prices reduced during 


apparatus of all kinds for 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 
Wright's Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK, 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are —— by law to be taught 


im all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


plete list of School Books, 


‘Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


with 


Commercial Publicalions 


‘Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, wees | easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons im Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The jive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other “demerge BeHR, listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


= 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT: It 
is important for you to have your sub- 
scription paid up through this school 
year. Before leaving for your vacation, 


see that you have a receipt for 1906-1907 


LYON & HEALY 


"Largest and Finest Pi 
iin the Unite 


Tubular and Electro - Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs of the Highest Type 


le en are invited to write 
“Modern Tendencies in 


Organ Works 
States 


omas 


.Minn. 
Ohuscls f Our Lady of Sorrows, Chicago. 


Organ Exhibition Hall (the only one in America) 
me Address 45 Adams St., 
Works: Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Wide Awake Primer, 30c — 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cf 1 

Boy Blue and His Friends 40c Grade IT 
Merry Animal Tales 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade IV 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO.., 
BOSTON. 


A NEW SERIES OF ELSON PRINTS 


The CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


10 beautiful copper plate photogravures in 
a portfolio with descriptive text 
of each mission. 


$1.00 per Portfolio Complete 
or 10 cents each, 

San Diego de Alcala. 

San Anonio de Pala. 

San Luis, Rey de Francia. 

San Juan Capistrano, Old Garden 
and Cloisters. 

San Juan Capistrano, Cloister Arches 

San Gabriel, Arcangel. 

San Fernando, Rey de Espana, 

Santa Barbara. 

. San Miguel, Arcangel. 

10. San Carlos Norromeo Mission. 


A. W. Elson & C0., sr. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and SUPPLIES 


We are the largest 
manufacturers of 
School Furniture 
and School Sup- 
plies in America. 
We build several 
styles of desks, both 
adjustable and sta- 
tionary. Write for free catalogue 
before you order elsewhere. : 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 
90 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO 
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of college educational work. 


Sister Mary Alphonsa of St. Cathe- 


rine’s Academy, Racine, presented a 
paper on “Supervision in the Parish 
Schools,” which was read by Rev. Fran- 
cis T, Moran of Cleveland. This paper 
=> ani in full elsewhere in The Jour- 
nal. 

At the general meeting or Wednes- 
day evening, an interesting diseussion 
was held on educational legislation in 
the United States. The principal 
speakers were Rev. Father Heiermann, 
S. J., Judge Michael Girten of Chica- 
go, and Rev. P. C. Yorke. Rev. Joseph 
F. Smith prepared a paper which was 
read by Father Howard. The general 
tone of the discussion was that more 
general organization should be main- 
tained by Catholics to prevent hostile 
legislation and to promote the passing 
of good laws. 

Other interesting papers were read 
by Brother Anthony of the School De- 
partment on “The Pastor and the 
School from the Teacher’s Viewpoint,” 
and by Rev. Walter J. Shanley on “The 
Catholic Church, the Patron of Learn- 
ing.” Able papers by Rev. A. J. Bur- 
rowes, S. J., President of Marquette 
University on “The Classical Course 
as a Preparation for the Professions 
and for Business,” and by Rev. J. R. 
Volz, O. P., on “Supplementary Eng- 
lish Catholic Authors for College Class- 
es,” gave rise to interesting discus- 
sions. In the school department, a pa- 
per was read by Brother Michael, S. M., 
on the “Functions of the Community 
Inspection.” 

The sessions of the Seminary De- 
partment were attended by representa- 
tives of eleven seminaries. On the 
third day, a subject of general inter- 
est to Catholic parents, as well as to 
teachers and priests, was taken up— 
the question of the best means to fos- 
ter vocations to the holy priesthood. 
Rev. D,. M. Gorman of Dubuque and 
Rev. F. X. Steinbrecher of the Greén 
Bay diocese read papers. 

The following officers were elected 
for the next year: 

Cardinal Gibbons was elected honor- 
ary president-general and Monsignore 
D. J. O’Connell, S. T. D., rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington, D. 
C.. was re-elected president-general. 
Vice-president, representing the semi- 
nary department, Right Rev. Msgr. 
John M. Mackey of Cincinnati, O.; 
vice-president, representing the college 
department, ‘Rev.’ James A. Burns, OC. 
8. ©:, Brookland, D. C.: vice-president, 
representing the schools, Rev. Walter 
J. Shanley, Danbury, Conn.; treasurer- 
general, Rev, Francis T. Moran; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. F. W. Howard, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

The blessing of His Holiness. Pope 
Pius X., sent through Cadinal Merry 
del Val to Archbishop Messmer at the 
latter’s request, and read by Rev. F. W. 
Howard, secretary-general of the asso- 
ciation. to the assembled delegates, 
crowned the deliberations of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association with the 
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Catholic Children should not be allowed 
to leave Uatholic Schvols unacquainted 
with or uninterested im great Catholic 
Authors and their works. ‘Standard 
Literary selections” has been com- 
piled and arranged with notes and 
questions tosupply this much felt need. 

Wiseman, Schlegel, Ozonam, 
O’Hagan, O’Connell, Dryden, Digby, 
Dante, Bourdalon and Father Ryan 
are a few of those represented. 

For Special Terms apply to 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. There are so many 
inferior, low priced, s0-called 
“‘Webster”’ dictionaries now 
offered for sale that exceeding 
care should be taken to look for 
the CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
jjon the front cover and OUR 
NAME on the title-page. 


International is the 
HIGHEST FOR THE 


Of no other dictionary can the following be 
4] said: What all of the 45 State Superintendents fhe 
jf of Schools are a unit in their indorsement; [f 4 
Wthat the schoolbook publishers adhere to it 
as their standard; that College Presidents, [f7 
State Normal School Principals, County and 
City Superintendents and educators without 
4] number commend and praise it; Mthat in 
every instance where State purchases have 
been made for the supply of public schools, ff 
the genuine Webster has been selected. |} 


A Library in One Book. 


Besides an accurate, 


to Pronunciation 
of Fiction, New Gazetteer of 
New Biographical Diction- 
ary, Vocabulary of Scripture Names, 
Greek and Latin Names, English Chris- |} 
tian Names, Foreign uotations, Abbre- IF 
viations, Metric System, State Seals, 
i Flags of All Nations. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

PRES, ELIOT OF HARVARD ft- 
tingly says:—“‘ The International is 
wonderfully compact storehouse of accu- Wa 
rate information.” 


SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A 


words, 
ety- 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 


The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Paper Editions, U for 


and con 
1116 PAGES AND 1410 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for the** DICTIONARY HABIT."—FREE. 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield,Mass.,U.S.A, 
] GET THE BEST. 


(Please mention this paper.) 


Pi O 
Organs from to $50,000, Recent ezamples of 
Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist, Atlanta,Ga.; German- 
American Music Hall, Akron, Ouio; First Baptist, 
ahoma City, Okla.; St. Paul’s Episcopal, 
icago; 
| 
| 
1 
| 
} 
} 
ed with 25,000 NEW WORDS, the Inter- 
national contains a History of the En- jj) es 
| 
| 
BOOK in order to answer quickly and 
with final authority the many questions 
m 
. 


THE AMERIGAN NORMAL READERS 


FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
By MAY LOUISE HARVEY 


( Authoritatively reviewed and approved) 


Religious Tone. 


Thoroughly Catholic in tone, these little books are 
pervaded by a beautiful spirit of worship, love and 
service. 


Materiaj, ‘The material is fresh, bright and attractive, closely graded 
we and carefully correlated. 


Method, They are based upon sound pedagogic principles, and are 
os simple, direct and comprehensive in method. 


Mechanical Features. 


In design and execution these readers are fine 
specimens of modern bookmaking. The 
illustrations in black and white and in color 

are beautiful and appropriate, adding greatly to the effectiveness of the text. 


For full information address the publishers 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO > 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 
Easy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents, 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & Co., 


57-59 East lith Street, NEW YORK 
Write us for samples and Prices on Centary Pens. 
DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 


We have secured the the entire stock of 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHMETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 


Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’s price, 50 cents per set. 


Our Price 25 Cents Per Set, Prepaid 
Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WE’D LIKE ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
EQUIPMENT AND EFFICIENCY OF THEIR SCHOOLS 
~ to see how simple and practical the U. S. 
INK WELL is. 


It has been pronounced AIRTIGHT, DUST- 
PROOF, N OISELESS and practically 
FOOLPROOF. It is an article without a 
peer for the school desk. A new desk is in- 
complete without it and an old desk is made 

aS very attractive with it, as it covers the var- 

Pat. Dec. 12-05. Jan. 19-06 ious size holes in the desks. Must be seen to 

be fully appreciated. The following is a partial list of the many who are using 

this high grade Ink well. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Columbus, Ind. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Calumet, Mich. on, O. ‘ort Madison, Ia. 
Richmond, Ind. Ogden, VU Kokoma, In 


Atiantic, Ta. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
LaFayette, Ale. 
LaFeyette, Ind. 
New ndon, Minn. 
Noblesville, Ind. 


alamea zoo, Mich. 
Iron Mountein, Mich. 
Negeunee. Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Eiwood, Ind. 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Animas, Colo. lumbus, Ga. Watertown, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Chelsea, Mich. Oakland, Cal. 
Montgomery, Ala. St. Charles, Mo. 


Sold strictly on its merits and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Manufaotured by UYU. S.INK WELL CO.,  Evanaville, ind. 


Eastern Agents; THOMPSON & SMITH CO., 125 East 234 St., New York City. 


approval and benedictlon of the head 
of the Church. 

Archbishop Messmer, who was on the 
platform during the closing session, 
bought the convention to a close by 
pronouncing his benediction upon the 
kneeling priests and sisters. 

The parts of the resolutions of spec- 
- interest to our readers were as fol- 
ows: 

The Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion is the expression of the unity of 
principle that underlies all Catholic ed-* 
ucational work, and of the unity and 
spirit of co-operation that exists among 
those whose lives are devoted to this 
noble calling. We rejoice at the splen- 
did spirit of zeal and harmony display- 
ed in this fourth annual meeting of 
our association, and the work that has 
been accomplished shows what may be 
done in the future by the growth of 
this spirit of co-operation and sympa- 
thy in thought and action. 

One of the happy results of this 
meeting is the growing consciousness 
of the community of interest in the 
eause of education that unites our pas- 
tors in charge of our schools and those 
engaged in the work of higher educa- 
tion. 

The school department expresses its 
satisfaction at the consoling fact that 
the true idea of education, namely, 
that it is the training of the wholle 
man, not of one faculty of the man, 
is gaining more and more recognition 
among American educators, and that 
the value of religion as the great nec- 
essary foundation of true education, 
and the most efficient means of charac- 
ter building, is acknowledged by an 
ever increasing number of the most 
thoughtful teachers in the secular 
schools. 

The convention was formally closed 
with an enthusiastic public meeting on 
Thursday evening, at which the princi- 
pal speakers were Professor James C. 
Monaghan and Right Rev. Msgr. D. J. 
O’Connell. 

* 

An interesting feature of the con- 
vention was the exhibit of publishers 
and school supply concerns. Several 
large rooms in Marquette University 
were allotted for these displays, and be- 
tween and after session teachers took 
opportunity to examine new text books 
and school apparatus. Among the con- 
cerns having displays were: The 
American Book Company, Benziger 
Brothers, Ginn & Company, Silver, 
Burdette, Educational Publishing Co., 
Ainsworth & Co., Perry Pictures Co., 
The Columbia School Supply Co., 
American School Furniture Co., and 
others. The display of physical and 
chemical apparatus made by the Col- 
umbia School Supply Co., of Indianap- 
olic, elicited much favorable comment, 
their complete cabinet of laboratory ap- 
paratus attracting especial attention on 
account of its demonstrating scope and 
low price. 

There are many impor- 
NOTICE. tant announcements and 
offers made in the advertisements 


tained in this number of The Journal, 
It is worth your white to read them all, 


= 

} 
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‘ 

Marion, Ind. Ashevilie, N.C. 
Golden. Cole. Evensville, Ind. 
Huntineton. Ind. 

A 


What is said of Che Journal; 2s: 


“I wish you success in your good enterprise.” 


Martinelli. 

“It has long seemed to me that there is a great work in 

this country for a well edited Catholic school journal and it 

gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 

provide us with one. 
Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 

_ “The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we hope that all teachers and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 
the betterment of Ga atholic education are entitled.” 

Rt. Rev Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. 

**My attention has been drawn to the Catholic School 

Pith 5 It is worthy of the warmest commendation, and I 
to see a copy i in school in the Diocese of Duluth.” 
ames McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 

“I believe that teachers would Beye by the Catholic 

School Journal and I shouid be giad if all the schools in this 
diocese would subscribes for it.” 

Rt. bg ae Montgomery. Bishop of Monterey and Los 
‘Please to find enclosed my check for $5.to pay for The 
Journal for five years from the beginning. I am not likely to 
live five years sai. sh but my successor will have the reading 
ot it, and he og A tempted to pa per’ fer another five years.’ 
t. Rev. B. J. MeQuaid, Bishop of Rochester. N. Y 
“ Please send The Catholic School Journal for one year, with 
all back 
Rev. Thos. D. Beaven, Bishop of Springfield, Mass. 
“Ft Cio a best wishes and I hope it will do a great deal 


of good—as it undoubtedly can. 
t, Rev. 8. G. Messmer, Archp. of Miwaukee. 


‘I take bce in enclosing $2 as subscription to The 


Catholic School Journal.’’ 
Mt. Rev, John Ireland, Archhishop of St. Paul, Min, 


“The Catholic School Journal is a most admirable pub- 
lication and deserves the patronage of all who have charge 
of Catholic schools. It meets a great want and meets it 
most admirably.” 

Mt, Rev, P. J. Riordan, Archbishop of San Francisco. 

“I cheerfully recommend your Catholic School Journal 
for use in all our schools, It is instructive, entertaining 
and edifying.” 

t. Rev. Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg. NY 

“We Syichulle add our approvat of The Catholic School 
Journal. A school journal has become a necessity for 
teachers, and conducted on Catholic lines it should be a 


welcomed visitor in every parish school.” 
Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland 
“ Wishing to valuable Journal.” 
t. Rev. T. J. Michaud, op of Burlington, Vt, 


ne, so dese’ 
© United States, wi 


eee. and so highly recommended by many 
ly be of great to our Catholic 
Most Rev. D. FALUONIO, Apostolic Delegate 


“T am pleased to add my word of commendation tothe many 
the “Catholic School Journal” has received from the Bishops 
of the States.’’ 

t. Rev. John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, 

“The Catholic School Journal is a timely publication of great 
value for pastors and teachers. It deserves the encourage- 
ment of all the friends of Catholic education.” 

Rt, Rev. James Schwebach, Bishop of LaCrosse, Wis. 

“T gladly give my approbation to the excellent Catholic 
Schoo! Journal, so useful to all those who are interested in 
the education of our {Catholic youth. I hope it will receive the 
support it 

Rt. Rev. Frederick Eis, Bishop of Marquette, Mich. 
“The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 
zealous Catholic ‘school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 
vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 
happy to recommend it to our teachers.” 
Rt. Rev. James Trobec, Bishop of St. Oloud. 


“T trust that yous =e receive the support that the work 
deserves.”’ ev. P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago , 


“There i is a place for your paper and:it should be well sup- 


ported.” 
Rt. Rev. John J, Hennessy, Bishop of Wichita, Kans. 

“Your wadertahing is an important and necessary one. 

. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Best the of the Journal.” 

Rt. Rev. W. J. Stang, Bishop of Fall River, Mass. 
“T welcome the appearauce of your Catholic School Jour- . 
nal, as an excellent advance along the lines of educational im- 


provement. 
Rt, Rev, John J, Monaghan, Wilmington, Del. 


“IT wish you in new and worthy undertaking,’ 
t. Rev. J. Hoban, Bishop of Scranton. 


‘*Enclosed find for which please send me 


The Catholic School Journal.’’ 
Archbishop Blenk, New ‘Orleans, La. 


“The Catholic School Journal is highly appreciated by 
our school sisters who look eagerly for tt. We did not just 
realize the need of such a journal till yours came and 


c.simed attention. Success in your laudable work.” 


Rt, Kev. M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, Conn. 
“The Rt, Rev. Bishop Cosgrove is well pleased with the 
Catholic Schocit Journal and hopes that it will have the cir 
culation to which both the intrinsic merit of the magazine 
and the cause for which it is published, entitled it.” 
Bishop Cosgrove, Davenport, Iowa, 
“The Bishop is much pleased with the copies of The 
Catholic School Journal he has seen, and wishes you the 
support and the success you deserve for undertaking a 
long-needed work.” 


Bishp Chatard, Indianapois. Ind. 


~<a Many other Prelates have shown their approval of The Journal by sending in subscriptions, ———=_-_ 


“The Sisters of Me who have che: < 
of our schools, are hig yen with 
Journal, Your aly swith my vent, Milwaukee, 


qualified approval because it is not — “Th 


ti, Ohio, Mary’s, Ind. 
“Accept m wishes for the su 


New Yo 


Rev. Thomas M 
Creighton University, Oma- Charity, 


. Rector, Cathedral, Galveston, Tex. Beatrice, Neb. 


The Journal much.”—Rev. F. 
J. Finn, 8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Assuring you m heat wishes."’—Bro- 
ther Maure Man 
York City. 


“It certainly meri ecess.”—Rev. Louis 


“We heartily wish success for The Cath- 
olic School Dame Con- 


é@ suggestions The Journal are 

IB. and a shall 
easure in aidi o the success 

Dickhaus, St. Stephen's church, Cincinna- Weil metite. “Sisters of Providen lence, St. 


ccess “We send our best wishes 

of your Tee rages work to pt gs the in- cess of The Catholic School Jo 

ehools."— Brothers of Christian Institute, Laprairie, lic educational paper.’ 
n. 


bs “May God’s blessing be on your worthy 
wit every success.”"—Rev. P. and eve 
ha, Neb. “For our Catholic teachers pstingg a 


“You are on the right trail."—Rev. James nal is a necessity.”—Rev. M. M. '—Ursuline ters, 


“We are pleased with your. 
and wish every success.”—Dominica 
Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
have caught the 
ttan College, New _prother Donatian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We wish you every success.”—Sisters of 
iphany school, Philadelphia, undertakes. ”.Bened: 
Pa. 


wish much success to your under- 
taking in the cause of Catholic education.” 
—St. Joseph's Convent, Dubuque, Ia. 
“Deo Gratias! One ideal realized—sub- 
scription for a Catholic school journal.”— 
Ursuline Convent, Youngstown, Ohio. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”"—Sisters of Loretto, Toronto, Ohio, 


for. the sye- “‘We are glad to subscribe for a Catho- 
*—Dominican Sisters, 


urnal.”— 
Springfield, Ky. 

“We wish The fin wide circulation 
ranciscan Convent, 
“We congratulate you on our unde 

of ere Cumberleed, 


“We heartily endorse The Journal and 
its worthy cause.”—St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, n. 
ht inspiration.” “We are Pleased with The Journal.” an 

Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, 

“May God’s blessing attend your wort 

dietine Convent, 


“I have examined The Catholic Schoo 


1 
-— will have to work very eeenty Journal with interest and find it idea! in 


you will every school 


to keep up to the standard you eve respect.”—Henry Coyle, Editor Week- in Pan-America and be othe Ponn pags 0 
ready made.”"—Rev. Mrnest Van Dyke, St. ‘Boston, ‘Mass. ator of uniformit: in 
Aloysius Rectory, Detroit, Mich. "Thank God, I have lived to see the da ee ere euwese, Mt.” Carmel, 


“The Journal deserves success and ought When I could su 


for a 


to be a powerful influence for the develo school journal.”—Sister M. Petronill see gg congratulations = you for 
ment of Catholic schools.”—Rev. J. waunee, Ill. <i necessity to Catholic teach- 
Burns, C8.C., Holy Cross College, Wash- “We welcome The Catholic School Jour- ‘2st: Ann's Convent, Lachin e, Can. 
ington, D. C. nal; it is certain! iy, syle Joséph’s “We are pleased with The oe and 
you will continuea Vent, Philadelphia, P wish it every success.”—Convent of St. 
your of labor."— “We are delighted The Journal ana ‘Frencis, La Fayette, Ind. 
Rev. Dumbach, 8.J., St. Ignatius’ would rather give up any of the other ‘our “The Journal is a good thought and I 


Collagen, nals, than yours. 
“Wishin 
pernty.”—Mother Superior, Ursuline Con- 


Dam 
vent, Brown Co., Ohio. Philadelphia. 


od!—a Catholic school journal has out as you have plann t. It rill 

u and The Journal all pros- at last come into existence.”—Srs. of Notre decided Trane tn the: eh 
e, St. Vincent’s Orphanage. -Tacony,  ucation. Cyrin Thomas, 8st. 


cause of Catholic ose 
Vincent 


Hundreds of other Catholic Teachers have written letters expressing enthusiastic appreciation for the Journal, 


‘ 


Extracts from the Letters of Religious Teachers in all parts of the U. S. Hundreds of others have written similar testimonials 


“Your undertaking is indeed a noble 
work and may it meet with the loyal sup- 
port of all.”"—Commercial College, Detroit. 

“We welcome your Journal and wish it 
the success it deserves.’’—St. Augustine’s 
Academy, Lebanon, Ky. 

“A hearty welcome to The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Xaverian Brothers, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

“I wish your venture in behalf of Catho- 
lic schools and Christian education, un- 
limted success.”—Rev. Chas. J. McElroy, 
Derby, Conn. : 

“It is with sincere rejoicing that we wel- 
come The Catholic School Journal. May 
the Catholic teachers of the United States, 
through its medium, be more closely unit- 
ed.”—St. Joseph’s Convent, Charleston, La. 

“We appreciate The Catholic School 
Journal and hope its s estions will be 
put into active work.”—St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Tuscon, 


“We heartily welcome The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Notre Dame Convent, 
Odell, Ia. 

“We consider The Journal very good and 
ust the thing for our schools.” ters of 

retto, Florisant, Mo. 

“We hope The Journal will be eagerly 
looked for in every Catholic School in the 
Union.”—Sisters of Notre Dame, Neenah, 


is. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal and wish it every success.”’ 
—Dominican Convent, Ridge St., New York. 

“At last, we have a Catholic school jour- 
nal! May God bless your noble undertak- 
ing.”—Marist Brothers Commercial College, 
Iberville, P. Q., Canada. 

“The Journal is an excellent and in- 
structive magazine.”— Sisters of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, New Britain, Conn. 

“The Journal is perused with greatest in- 
terest and pleasure by our teachers. It de- 
serves to be spread far and wide.’’—College 
of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. 

“‘We wish The Journal success,’""—St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

“The teachers are delighted with The 
Journal. It is a great want supplied for 
our Catholic schools.”"—St. Anne’s A 
demy, St. Anne, IIl. 

“We wish your excellent monthly the 
widest circulation and promise to aid it in 
every possible way.”—St. Michael’s Con- 
vent, Montpelier, Vt. 

““I like The Journal and wish it success.” 
—Rev. A. S. Leitner, Schleisingerville, Wis. 

“We value your magazine very highly 
and try to read and make use of every 
= in it.’—Convent of eMrcy, Lindsey, 

a. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent publication and supplies a need long 
felt in Catholic schools.”—Convent of Our 
Lady of Angeles, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

“We wish you every success in your 
worthy undertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, 
House of Providence, Vancouver, Wash. 

“With best wishes for the success of The 
Journal.”Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du 

c, Wis. 

“I am very glad to get The Journal and 
hope it will be spread among all Catholic 
teachers in the United States. 
much needed.”—Srs. of P. 
Hecker, IIL 

“The Journal is a valuable 
and we wish it success.”—Xave 
ers, East Boston, Mass. 

“God bless your good work, says the old 
Prussian school master, with a salute.”— 
Rev. M. Wallirath, Colusa, Cal. 

“We are very impressed with 
The Journal.”—Sisters of Holy Cross, Kees- 
ville, N. ¥. 

“Heartily wishi 
Journal, a lon 
<Sisters of 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Praying God that He may bless you in 
your noble work.”—Rev. Fr. Ubald Otto, 
QO. F. M., Harbor Springs, Mich. 

“We are very much pleased with The 
Joiurnal and wish you great success in 
your laudable undertaking.’’—Srs. of Char- 

, B. V. M., St. Joseph’s Academy, Des 
Moines, Ia, 


“We are much pleased with The 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Eas 
§St., Davenport, Ia. 

“Every month The Journal’s arrival is 
welcomed by all. We find it to contain ev- 
erything of the best that any paper of its 
kind can contain.”—Srs. of St. Dominic, 
Springwells, Mich. 

“God’s blessings and good success.””— 
John Nep. Rapp., La Wis. 


I enclose subscription to your excel- 
lent Journal, and extend my very best 
wishes.—Rev. Thomas A. Thornton. 
gs of Parochial Schools, New York 
y). 


It was very 
H. of J. C., 


ublication 
Broth- 


the Catholic School 
useful and successful life." 
oly Cross, St. Pius School, 


Jour- 
t 1th 


“We are somewhat late in offering the 
support you so richly deserve.”—Dominican 
Sisters. Plattsmouth. Nebr. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Musca- 
tine, Ia. 

“We consider The Catholic School Jour- 
nal a God-send. May it long live and wide- 
ly circulate for the benefit of Catholic 
teachers.”—Canvent of Jesus-Mary, Woon- 
socket, R. L. 

“We like The Journal very much.’’—Sis- 
ters of Mercy, Stafford Sorings, Conn. 

“The Journal is destined to fill a great 
need in Catholic schools.”—Academy of 
Holy Names, Santa Monica, Cal. 

“The Journal was very much. needed.’’— 
Sr. Mary Moneta, ngham, Il. 

* “We wish you success in the good cause.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Brattlebow, Vt. 

“We want your —— paper.”—Srs. of 
Charity, Littlestown, Pa. 

“Your Journal is very interesting and 
should be in the hands of every teacher.” 
—Brother Michael, St. Vincent’s Orphan- 
age, Marin Co., Cal. 

“We have only words of praise for The 
Journal. We watch eagerly for its arrival 
every month.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, Lang- 
ston, Okla. 

“I take pleasure in recommending The 
Journal to all teachers, and wish it the 
success it deserves.’’— en. Mother M. 
es Santa Maria in Ripa, So. St. Louis, 


“We like The Journal very much and re- 
joice in the good it is doing.”—Srs. of 
Charity, Walkerville, Mont. 


“Wishing you every success.”— Rev. A. 3037 


B. Leeson, Baltimore, Md. 

“We find your Journal to be very useful 
and practical for teachers.’’—Srs. of Most 
Precious Blood, O’Fallon, Mo. 

“We consider your Journal worth every 
cent of its subscription price, and more.”— 
Srs. of St. Agnes, Muncie, Ind. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent paper and being Catholic, we feel 
that it is our own. We must have it. God 
bless your work.”—Srs. of St. Francis, 261 


ea- Charles St., St. Paul, Minn. 


“I have been reading The Journal every 
month, from page to page, and consider the 
matter therein contained of inestimable 
value te our hard worked Sisters.’’—Rev. 
Francis X. Reker, White Church, Mo. 

“We recognize the excellence of your 
of Notre Dame, Frostburg, 


“We would not.like to be without your 
valued School Journal.’—Sr. M. Catherine, 
St. Joseph’s School, Cresco, Ia. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal.’’-—Academy of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, Craig St., Montreal, Canada. 

“Wishing you good success for the com- 
ing ar.”’—Sisters of St. Dominic, 103 
Rapelye St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“I am well satisfied with your journal 
and hope it will be well patronized.’’—Sr. 
Thomas Aquinas, Convent Holy Names, 
Hochelaga, Canada. 

“I find your monthly an excellent hel 
Catholic teachers.’-—Rev. Adalbert 
Reedsville, Wis. 

“With best wishes for your success in so 

_ a work.’’—Ursuline Convent, Decatur, 


to 
Cipin, 


“The Journal is in my estimation the best 
magazine of its kind.”"—Sr. M. Scholastica, 
St. Bridget’s School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“I feel almost forlorn without The Jour- 
nal, It is really the most useful teachers’ 
magazine I have seen in years.’—Sr. M 
Claudine, C. 8S. A., Jericho, wis. 

“Wishing you every success in your un- 
dertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, St. James’ 
Convent, Newark, N. J. 

“We are very much plesaed with The 
Benedict’s Convent, Warren, 

a. 


“We would not be without The Catholic 
School. Journal. It is splendid.’’-—Provi- 
dence Academy, Vancouver, Wash. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”’"—Benedictine Sisters, Norman, Okla. 


“We are delighted to see the marked im- 
provement in The Journal.as time ad- 
vances. Success to your efforts.”—Sr. Isa- 
bel, St. Patrick’s School, Memphis, Tenn. 


“We are much pleased with The Journal 
and highly recommend it to al} teachers.”— 
Ursuline Nuns, San Antonio. Texas. 

“I wish your paper every success.’’—Sis- 
ter Theodosia, Earlington, Ky. 

“May every success attend our first’Cath- 
olic School Journal.”—Sr. M of Sacred 
Heart, St. Thomas Aq. Acad., Brooklyn, N. 


“Best wishes for The Journal.”—Rev. 
John _ Burke, C. S. P., Catholic World 
ne. 


“We wish you success.”—Sisters of Mer- 
cy, Independence, Ia. 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
—Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Clements, Ont.. 
Canada. 

“Wishing your much success in the r-- 
dertaking.’—Bro. Gerardus, 


La Salle Io- 

stitute, Glencoo, Mo. 
“Wishing you God’s bles and much 
success.”—Srs. of Christian Charity, 2665 


Hebert St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Wishing you every success with The 
Journal.”—Sr. M. Loretta, Sacred Hear: 
Academy, Missoula, Mont. 

“We are much Benen with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, St. Malachy’s 
School, Creston, Ia. 


“‘We are much pleased with your Catho- 
lic School Journal.”—Srs. of St. Francis, 
917 B. Jessamine St., St. Paul, Minn. 


“‘We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
nes of Mary, Liberty St., Allegheny, 


“T appreciate the value of your magazine 
and wish it great success.”—Sr. M. 5 - 
na, Holy Name School, New Orleans, 

“The Journal is just what we have been 
looking for.”—St. John’s Home, St. Mark’s 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“We like The Journal very much.”—Srs. 
of sag Dame, 333 E. @and Bt.. New York. 
“The Journal is highly appreciated at Si 
Martin’s Academy.”’—Sr. storia. St. Mar- 

tin’s Academy, Sturgis, S. Dak. 

“Wishing you eve success,” 
Mercy, Stanton, 2 an 

“The Journal is a most welcomed visitor 
every month.”—Srs. of Imm. Conception. 

St., New Orleans, La. 

“Wishing your paper success.”—Brother 
Paul, Xaverian Bros., Old 

College, Fort Monroe, Va. — 


“Please send me your valuable 


aper,”’— 
M. Pelletier, Plattsburgh, NY: 
“Wishing you unlimited success.”—Sr. M. 
— 8. D., 511 No. Park Ave., Chi- 
“‘We wish you success in your praisewor- 
thy undertaking.”—Benedictine isters, St. 
Mary’s, Pa. 


“We desire to express our entire s = 
faction with the Catholic School Toumat” 
—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Albans, Vt. 


“Wishing your work every blessing.”— 
Nuns, 401 W. 3lst St., 


“Wishing you success in your grand up- 
dertaking."—Franciscan Sisters,” Lyndon 
“With best wishes for a successful year.” 
—Rev. J. J. Durick, St. Pi 
ii. Anne’s Rectory. 
“Wishing you success in your efforts to 
ive us a good atholic school 
ournal.”—Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia. 
“The Journal will undoubtedly furnish 
an excellent medium for the exchange of 
ers in a arts of the aad 
Rev. M. A. Shine. Sutton, Nebr. ee 
“We wish success to The Catholic school 
Journal. It is useful to all teachers whu 
are anxious to train their pupils to be guod 
eaven.”’ ers 0 
Bay Settlement, Wis. 


“We appreciate The Journal and wish it 
—Sisters of Providence, Columbus, 

“We wish you every success.”—Sis* 

St. Joseph, ottsville. Pa. 

0: ercy, t. Agn 

“We wish God speed and full measure of 
success to The Journal.’’—Srs. of St. Jo- 
seph, Hudson. N. Y. 

“We are pleased with your publication, 
which seems so opportune and we heartily 
wish you the complete success which your 
work deserves.”—St. Joseph’s Institute, 
West Chester, N. Y. 

“Enclosed please find $1 for The Journal. 
I don’t want to be without it.”’—Sr. Engel- 
bert, St. Mary’s School, Union City, Tuc. 

“Wishing you full success.”—Rev. Henry 
S. Nagengast, Cardenville, Md. 

“May God bless the work.’’—Sisters of 
Notre Dame, 1910 8. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“We wish you every success.”—Presenta- 
tion Academy, Louisville, Ky. 

“We are pleased with The Journal. in 
respect and wish it success.”"—Sisters 
of Charity of Naz., Newport, Ky. 

“Glad to see such a paper.’—Rev. °J. J. 
Graham, Nashville, Tenn. 

“IT have read your Journal with pleas- 


ure.”—Rev. L. W. Mulhane, Mt. Vernon. 
Ohio. 


“May your earnest efforts meet with 
the greatest success.”—Rev. Wm. Q. B. 
Pardow, 8. J 
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‘Absolutely Safe and Reliable 


Ask Your Friends” 


‘The Red Gulf Cypress Used In 
CALDWELL TANKS 


grows only in the Louisiana swamps, 

making it right at home in holding 
water. Its fibres are so closely knit to-,; 
gether and so tough that tank service 
cannot wear it out. 

With our hooping pitans it is impossi- 
ble for the tank to leak or burst, as the 
pressure upon every part of'the tank is 
so accurately calculated and uniformly 
distributed that excessive strain upon 
any one hoop is impossible. 

These tanks are endorsed by thou- 
sands of users in every part of the 
country. Ask for references and illus- 
trated catalogue. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 
Louisville, - - Kentucky 


Diamond Imperial 
Black Ink 


A clear black ink that does not gum or 


corrode the pen and is the best 
ink for school use. 
Price in Balk 
1 gallon jugs, 
$1.00 
gal. 


5 gai. K oy 75 
gai. er 

10 .70 
é 65 
50“ Barrels .60 
Do nat buy 


cheap inks 


They thicken 
and spoil in your 
ink-well, 


Ask your dealer 
for Diamond 
Ink. He will de- 
liver it to you, or 
order direct from 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Butcher’s 


Boston 
Polish 


It is the best finish 
made for Floors 
Interior woodwork 
and Furniture. 
N OT brittie, will neither scratch nor 
deface, like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky, like beeswax. 
Perfectly transparent, preserving the 
natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most econom— 
ical and satisfactory Polish 
Known for hardwood floors. 
@ For sale by dealers in paints, 
hardware and housefurnishings. 
@ Send for our free booklet telling of 
the many advantages of Butcher’s 
Boston Polish. 


The Batcher Polish Co. 
356 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
; OUR NO. 3 REVIVER 
is a supertor finish for kitchen and 
Piaeza floors 


THE 


wanted, ach Large fancy alp 
ashington on Horse, Washington 
Log Cabin, Fiaz, Colonial Relics, 


erry Christmas, pherd, 
Child, Wise Men, al each, 10c. 
ork Stencils, Assorted, 
for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 85 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cefls on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
*Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 1U cts. worth and ask tora catalog, 
Please’ do stamps or check. 
ll goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 50 Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Dvrand-Steel 
Lockers and 
Wardrobes 


Are fire-proof, 

sanitary, and 

indestructible. 
Por usein Churches, 


Schools, Academies, 
and Gymnasiums. 


Churchill & Spalding 


488 Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Enliven Your 
School Work 


Nothingstimulates the 
pupils and interests 
the parents so much 
as the school exhibi- 
tion or entertainment. 
We have programs 
for all the Holidays, 
special occasions and 
riday afternoons. 


Send for Comptete Catalog 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


RANKLIN, OH] 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Georgetown 
Harvard 
Yale 

and others 


Cotrell & ‘Leonard 
Albany. N. Y. 
Balleda and Samptes on request 


Relkabte Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at are 1893. 


604 E. 601 E. F., 332, 
and Stub points 1008, 1043. 


: | mor vertical Scat Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Bvery teacher should know that text books, 
acw or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 WasasH Ave. - - CHICAGO 


| 
Directory of Supplies and Equipments 
7 
| 
ike 4 Pordhesm 
| 
Blackbotrd Sténefis on stron’ Tihen 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies 
and Hatches, ‘Pings, Roses, Santa, Chicks 
< Grapes, Bells, Overall Bays, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch te 
= Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tultpa, each 6 cts. 2 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., ldc. 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims jing, 8 with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 c 
Santa —Driving Fight Deer, Going Down Chim 
| | 


ARITHMETIC ARITHMETIC 


crocr arny Recent Publication——— | 


‘Hunt’s Progressive Course 
in Spelling. 


{ Presenting a vocabulary of 9,000 words 
in harmony with the laws of association. 


By the book children are taught how to 
spell words which will be to them a working 
vocabulary—useful in every day life. 


"The author says “the aim is to render 
pupils self-helpful and independent in the 
mastery of words.” 


Send for “‘The Pendulum has Swung Back” 
No Charge. 


Steps in English 
Books one and two. 


Steps to Observation 
Steps to Inspiration 
Steps to vivid and elegant exprsssion 


“The realization of thought-expression as an 
ideal in the Teaching of Language. 


“|The side by side presentation of the prin- 
ciples of Grammar with the study of Con- 


_ structive English. 


GA series of books which were bound to come 
—teachers had been looking for them. 


Send for ‘‘English in the Grades” 
Price 10 cents, but gratis to you, 


Milne’s Arithmetlics. 


| The latest achievementin arithmetic making. 


“Concrete Problems relating to every day 
life. Not unsuited, not improbable. They 
are based on methods developed by actual 
practice and not on untried theories. 


“The Method is inductive without being 
tedious or redundant. To teach one thing at 
a time and that done well is the aim of the 
teackers using this notable series of Arith- 
metics. 


Roddy’s Geographies 
Elementary and Complete Books. 
GA series of Geographies ae have won 


the regard of Catholic Educators because they 
combine sensible drill work with modern 


‘methods. 


“The clear interesting style of the author in 
the descriptive lessons; the accuracy of detail 
and the harmony in color of the attractive 
maps; the beauty of the pictures which invar- 
jably illustrate the text; the copius map and 
text questions; the definiteness of the whole 
plan make the books in every sense practical 
and teachable. 


Descriptive 


will be 


sent on 


‘request | 921-531 Wabash Avenue, 


Descriptive 


will be 


sent on 


CHICAGO | request 
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